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MAGNIA  7000  SERIES 


A  true  enterprise 
class  server  that 
provides  exceptional 
performance, 
reliability  and 
I  manageability. 
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Intel®  Pentium®IlI  Xeon™  processor^OOMH^ 

Upgradeability 

Quad  processing  capable,  one  (1)  processor  standard 

Cache 

512KB,  1MB  or  2MB  internal  second  level  ECC  cache 

Memory 

256MB  buffered  ECC  EDO  DRAM  (4GB  max)  1 

Storage  Bays  Four  (4)  front  accessible  bays:  one  (1)  3.5”  driveVsf*83^ 

(occupied  with  3.5”  floppy),  three  (3)  5.25”  half-height 
(one  (11  occupied  with  CD-ROM),  six  (6)  3.5”  hot-swap 
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T  *5/7 JrS  hot..swap  drive  bays  support  ultra2-wide  SCSI-3  (LVDS) 

specification 

Hot-Swap  Capacity 

Up  to  216GB  with  optional  second  hot-swap  cage 

I/O  Expansion  Slots 

Seven  (7)  total:  six  (6)  32-bit  PCI  slots,  one  (1)  PCI/ISA 
shared,  one  (1)  PCI  slot  occupied  with  network  interface 
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Making  a  Federal  Case  of  IT 

GOVERNMENT  CIOS  IT  executives  in  Washington  have 
the  same  challenges  as  their  private  sector  counter¬ 
parts — and  then  some.  So  how  do  they  meet  them  with 
fewer  resources  and  more  bureaucracy? 

By  Tracy  Mayor 
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Sense  and  Sensibility 

WOMEN  I.T.  LEADERS  Who  are  IT’s  newest  leaders 
and  why  should  you  care?  Because  she  may  be 
your  next  boss. 

By  Polly  Schneider 
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Stranger  in  a  Strange  Land 

CASE  STUDY,  PART  2: 

STRATEGIC  KNOWLEDGE  CaliMed’s  CIO 
knows  he’s  supposed  to  help  turn  the  com¬ 
pany  around.  But  how  to  do  it?  That’s  a  lead¬ 
ing  question. 

By  Richard  Pastore 
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Are  You  Open  lb 
A  New  Point  Of  View? 


Now  more  than  ever,  you  need 
the  most  advanced  and  pow¬ 
erful  network  management 
software  you  can  find. 

That’s  why  so  many  network 
managers  today  are  switching  to 
Network/T™  Pro.  Because  it  gives 
you  total  control— exactly  what  you 
need  to  deliver  the  quality  of  service 
your  users  have  all  been  demanding. 

Not  only  can  you  identify  the 
impact  network  problems  have  on 
your  business,  you  can  resolve  them 
before  users  are  ever  affected. 
Network/TPro  optimizes  performance, 
provides  enhanced  manageability,  and 
dramatically  reduces  downtime. 

It  also  provides  substantially  more 
functionality  than  any  other  network 
management  solution.  Whether  it’s 
ATM,  Frame  Relay  or  Switch,  TCP/IP 


From  the  status  of  your  WAN,  to  in-depth  perfor¬ 
mance  metrics,  Network/TPro  views  your  entire 
network  from  a  business  perspective. 


or  IPX,  DECnet  or  SNA, 
Network/T  Pro  gives  you  a 
consistent  way  to  manage 
your  entire  network,  across 
any  platform,  protocol,  or 
network  operating  system. 
And  with  its  centralized, 
policy-based  approach, 
aligning  network  manage¬ 
ment  to  business  objectives 
has  finally  become  a  reality. 


Best  of  all,  Network/T  Pro  is  part  of  CA’s  family  of  acclaimed  manage¬ 
ment  products  built  on  a  common  framework.  So,  as  your  role  evolves 
to  encompass  other  enterprise  requirements,  you  can  incrementally 
'  '*  nent  additional  solutions  in  an  integrated 

fashion.  Just  what  you  would  expect  from 
the  industry  leader  in  network  and  systems 
management. 

To  change  your  network  management 
point  of  view,  visit  our  website  at 

www.cai.com/ads/networkitpro  or 
call  1-877-2  GO  FOR  IT 
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Nothing  out 


Better, 

Faster, 

Smarter 


It’s  a  fact.  Everyone  knows  it.  There’s  no  disputing  it.  What’s 
not  so  understood  is  how  easy  we’ve  made  it  for  OEMs,  resellers 
and  VARs  to  build  solutions  at  prices  never  before  seen  for  Alpha. 

At  Alpha  Processor,  Inc.  (API)  we  develop  technologies  and 
infrastructure  centered  around  the  worlds  fastest  64-bit  micro¬ 
processor  —  Alpha.  We’ve  recently  introduced  new  products, 
such  as  the  UP2000  dual  processor  platform  and  Alpha  Slot  B 
packaging  technology  that  make  Alpha  a  perfect,  scalable 
solution  for  web,  database,  file  and  Exchange  servers  as  well 
as  high-performance  workstations. 


runs  Alpha. 


With  speeds  as  fast  as  750  MHz  available  today,  combined  with 
price  points  rivaling  the  most  powerful  x86  enterprise  solution, 
Internet  Service  Providers,  IT  Managers  and  Applications 
Developers  will  find  it  hard  to  resist  a  system  based  on  an  Alpha. 
Or  better  yet,  a  dual  Alpha  system. 

There’s  never  been  a  better  time  to  own  an  Alpha  or  to  be  an 
Alpha  VAR,  reseller  or  OEM! 


processor 


Nothing  outruns  Alpha. 


www.alpha-processor.com 


To  learn  more  about  API  or  our  new  and 
exciting  technologies,  call  us  at  1  978  31 8-1 103 
or  visit  our  website  at  alpha-processor.com. 
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THINKTANK  Despite  all  the  hoopla  surrounding 
the  Internet,  some  things  in  life  are  destined  to 
remain  analog. 

By  Tom  Davenport 
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EXPERT  ADVICE  Or  how  to  avoid  getting  stiffed. 
By  Wayne  E.  Pollard 
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EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  New  wireless  options 
extend  the  enterprise. 

By  Dan  Sweeney 
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United  Airlines'  Passenger  Demand 
Forecasting  System 

WORKING  SMART  United  maximizes  profits  by  filling 
seats  with  as  many  full-fare  passengers  as  possible. 

By  Alice  Lesch  Kelly 
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CIO  WEB  BUSINESS  50/50 

INTERNET  OVERVIEW 

These  50  best-of-the-best 
Web  sites  aren't  just  good- 
looking,  they're  good  at 
what  counts — grabbing  cus¬ 
tomers  and  their  dollars. 

UPS  PROFILE  It's 
8  o'clock — do  you  know 
where  your  package  is?  L 
Finally,  you  can  find  out. 

INTRANET  OVERVIEW  This  year's 
50/50  intranets  are  developing  double 
vision — serving  customer  sets  both  behind 
and  beyond  the  firewall. 

GM  PROFILE  The  automaker  revs  up  its 
intranet  portal  to  transport  information  to 
1 00,000  employees  worldwide. 

1999  WINNERS  Charting  what  it  takes. 
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INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP 

Board  Chairman  Patrick  J.  McGovern 

President  and  CEO  Kelly  Conlin 

IDG  COMMUNICATIONS  INC. 

President  and  CEO  Joseph  L.  Levy 
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The  world’s  most  successful  Web  sites  rely  on  Oracle  for  e-business.  Do  you? 


www.oracle.coml info! 34  or  call  1-800-633-0640,  ext.  24227 


ORACLE 

100%  Pure  Internet 
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You’ve  never  been  great  with  I  ■  u 
but  you  are  a  pretty  good  farmer.  Now,  thanks  to 


e-services,  you 

^  s * 

can  concentrate  on  what  you  do  best.  Everything  else — accounting 
payroll,  su 


you  name  it— you  can  outsource  over  the 
Internet,  E-services  allow  you  to  tap  into  applications  on  a  pay  as 
you  go  basis.  So  you  can  get  back  to  your  core  competency.  And 
start  counting  your  profits. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR  AND  HOW  TO  REACH  US 


Too  many  GOs  are  failing  the  leadership  test. 

Here’s  part  of  an  e-mail  I  got  recently  from  a  friend  and  former  CIO  who  is 
now  operating  in  a  different  segment  of  the  IT  food  chain. 

“...As  a  vendor  specializing  in  the  Internet,  we  are  getting  the  most  fantastic 
view  of  where  the  great  values  are  being  derived.  Much  of  our  work  is  not  being 
done  for  CIOs  but  for  CEOs  and  boards.  This  is  partly  a  critique  of  CIOs  failing 
to  recognize  the  value  of  the  Internet  and  partly  the  business  taking  more 

responsibility  for  the  direction  of  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  model,  which  is  predicated  on  a  different 
technology.” 

My  friend’s  view  is  supported  by  research 
from  Jupiter  Communications  LLC  (reported 
in  the  May  1, 1999,  issue  of  CIO)  about 
executive  involvement  in  strategic  decision 
making  for  online  business  initiatives.  While 
CEOs  are  involved  in  76  percent  of  such 
efforts,  CIOs  are  involved  only  38  percent  of 
the  time.  I  find  that  appalling. 

Many  years  ago,  Peter  Drucker  predicted 
a  bifurcation  of  the  CIO  role,  with  some 
portion  making  it  as  strategic  business  lead¬ 
ers  and  the  rest  relegated  to  the  role  of 
plumber,  supporting  the  infrastructure  and  filling  user  requests.  Well,  it’s  hap¬ 
pening  today,  and  the  move  to  an  Internet  economy  is  forcing  it.  The  fictional 
CIO  in  our  case  study  struggles  with  this  split.  “In  the  past,  Shepard  had 
responded  to  other  people’s  requests,  working  to  meet  other  people’s  needs. 
Now  he  was  expected  to  come  up  with  the  ideas  himself.”  To  find  out  how 
Shepard  meets  this  challenge,  see  Page  40. 

When  CIO  Executive  Editor  Rick  Pastore  proposed  this  series  on  leadership, 
he  said  that  everyone  seems  to  have  bought  into  the  idea  of  CIOs  as  leaders,  but 
that  many  CIOs  don’t  know  how  to  meet  those  expectations.  This  series  is  our 

best  effort  to  help,  and  we’ll  be  writ- 


How  to  Reach  Us 


E-mail:  letters@do.com 
Phone:  508  872-0080 
Fax:  508  879-7784 

Address:  CIO  Communications  Inc., 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.O.  Box  9208, 
Framingham,  MA  01 701-9208 

Web  Site:  www.cio.com 

Subscriber  Services:  800  788-4605; 

Fax:  508  879-7899; 

E-mail:  denisep@cio.com 

Reprints:  Reprints  are  available  by 
calling  RMS  at  71 7  560-2001 ,  Ext.  31 . 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  or  clarity. 


ing  more  on  leadership  in  the  future. 

Your  company  needs  you  now 
like  never  before.  The  opportunity/ 
threat  of  the  Internet  is  your  big 
chance  to  shine  as  an  innovative 
leader.  Shy  away  from  the  challenge, 
vacillate,  hide  behind  your  MIPs 
and  your  mainframe,  and  others 
will  step  into  the  breach.  So  pay 
attention,  because  I’m  really  not 
interested  in  editing  a  magazine 
for  information  plumbers. 


Abbie  Lundberg 
lundberg@cio.com 
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in  20  countries.  Daily. 

Yes,  we  do  make  house  calls. 


CQ  Cisco 

Powered  Network™ 


The  latest  medical  breakthrough  isn’t  a  breakthrough 
until  it  reaches  the  patient  who  needs  it.  Which  is  why  the 
company  that  keeps  physicians  in  20  countries  up-to-date 
with  the  latest  advances  in  medicine  relies  on  the  expertise 
of  a  Cisco  Powered  Network"'  service  provider. 

Welcome  to  the  New  World  -  where  Cisco  Powered 
Network  service  providers  are  changing  the  way  people  share 
ideas  and  information  in  extraordinary  ways.  Amazing,  but 
hardly  unexpected.  Because  virtually  all  Internet  traffic  in  the 
world  travels  across  the  systems  of  one  company.  Cisco 
Systems.  Let  us  help  you  accomplish  the  same  remarkable 
things  for  your  business.  Look  for  the  Cisco  Powered 
Network  mark  or  visit  us  at  www.cisco.com/cpn. 

We’ll  match  you  with  a  Cisco  Powered 


Network  service  provider  who  can  reliably 
extend  your  network  over  a  Cisco-based 
infrastructure.  And  beyond. 


Cisco  Systems 
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Internet  Generation" 
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Publishers  Note 


I  recently  asked  a  group  of  chief  information  officers  what  tech¬ 
nologies  could  have  a  profound  impact  on  their  business  in  the  coming  three 
years.  Network  directory  services  was  often  mentioned. 

Network  directory  services  have  evolved  from  passive  repositories  of 
addresses  for  devices  and  information  into  dynamic  administrative  tools  that 
help  manage  and  control  the  costs  of  far-flung  enterprise  networks,  which 

grow  in  size  and  complexity  every  day. 
Leading  CIOs  see  robust  directory  services 
becoming  the  foundation  for  a  plethora  of 
Web  services  offered  to  employees,  busi¬ 
ness  partners  and  customers.  In  essence, 
the  cornerstone  of  e-business. 

The  network  directory  services  land¬ 
scape  promises  to  be  one  of  the  more 
interesting  arenas  to  watch  in  the  coming 
months,  full  of  intrigue  and  suspense. 
Here’s  why. 

Novell  Inc.  launched  Novell  Directory 
Services  (NDS)  in  1993  and  recently 
released  version  8.  Many  consider 
Novell  to  be  the  leader  in  this  category. 
The  other  player  waiting  in  the  wings  of 
the  directory  service  stage  is  Microsoft  Corp.,  which  is  working  feverishly 
with  Cisco  Systems  Inc.  on  its  directory  service,  called  Active  Directory,  an 
important  component  of  the  upcoming  Windows  2000. 

When  Cisco  and  Microsoft  made  their  Active  Directory  partnership  public 
in  spring  1997,  many  saw  it  as  an  ominous  sign  for  Novell.  But  enterprise 
directory  services  are  hard  to  build,  and  the  shipping  delay  of  Windows  2000 
has  put  Cisco  in  a  quandary.  In  the  past  six  months  Cisco  has  seen  its  key 
competitors,  Lucent  Technologies  Inc.,  Nortel  Networks  and  Cabletron 
Systems  Inc.,  announce  licensing  deals  for  NDS.  While  Cisco  is  working  more 
closely  with  Novell  than  it  has  in  the  past,  it  has  yet  to  agree  to  fully  license 
the  Novell  product.  It  seems  customers  are  putting  pressure  on  Cisco  to  do  so. 

What  happens  to  the  network  directory  services  market  if  Cisco  does 
indeed  license  NDS?  Can  Cisco  walk  the  fine  line  and  be  the  Switzerland  of 
directory  services,  working  closely  with  both  Novell  and  Microsoft? 

Why  is  this  important  to  CIOs?  CIOs  know  that  a  wrong  decision  in  build¬ 
ing  future  directory  services  could  negatively  affect  their  technology  infras¬ 
tructure.  Will  CIOs  decide  to  build  out  their  future  directories  with  NDS,  a 
7-year-old,  tried-and-tested  platform  spruced  up  for  the  Internet,  or  will  they 
heed  the  promises  of  the  Microsoft-Cisco  camp  and  wait  for  the  promised 
land  of  Active  Directory?  Will  Cisco  fully  license  Novell’s  directory  service? 

How  CIOs  and  Cisco  answer  those  questions  will  shape  the  market  for 
years  to  come. 


Gary  J.  Beach 
gary_beach@cio.com 
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▼  INTERNATIONAL* 


It's  not  that  we  can't  stop  working  on  a  client's  problem. 
It's  just  that  we  hate  to  quit  when  we're  on  a  roll. 


On  Wall  Street  momentum  is  everything.  That's  why  we  helped  design  and  run  a  bench¬ 
mark  study  to  prove  our  Microsoft®  Windows  NT®- based  servers  can  keep  The  Nasdaq 
Stock  Market  going,  even  in  a  tidal  wave  of  transactions.  One  billion  shares  later,  it  was  still 
going  strong.  In  fact,  we  showed  it  could  handle  two  billion  shares  traded  and  scale  up  to 
four  billion  per  day.  Now,  Nasdaq  is  installing  tough,  reliable  Unisys  Aquanta™  servers  based 
on  the  Intel®  Pentium®  II  Xeon™  processor.  Because  when  the  fastest  growing  stock  market 
in  the  United  States  is  rolling,  nothing  better  get  in  the  way.  www.unisys.com 


pentium®]] 
xeon™  i 


Nasdaq  is  installing  Unisys  Aquanta 
QS/2  servers  running  on  the  Intel® 
Pentium®  II  Xeon™  processor. 


UNISYS 


We  eat,  sleep  and  drink  this  stuff. 


©1999  Unisys  Corporation.  Aquanta  is  a  trademark  of  Unisys  Corporation.  Microsoft  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks, 
and  Pentium  II  Xeon  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Nasdaq  is  a  registered  trademark  of  The  Nasdaq  Stock  Market,  Inc. 


network  ready? 

Introducing  Windows  2000  services  from  INS. 

It’s  all  over  the  news.  Windows*  2000  will  make  your 
network  more  efficient,  give  your  administrators  more 
control  and  lower  your  operating  costs. 

But  first,  you  have  to  determine  how  to  leverage 
it  within  your  existing  network.  In  other  words,  is  your 
network  ready  for  Windows  2000?  And  if  not,  how  do 
you  get  ready? 

Those  are  questions  INS  has  answered  for  a  wide 
variety  of  major  clients  since  we  became  a  Microsoft* 
enterprise  partner.  Even 

Microsoft’s  Information  j  Microsoft  taps  INS 
Technology  Group  has  asked  for  Windows  2000 
us  to  help  them  deploy  .  - 

Windows  2000  throughout  their  global  network. 

To  help  you  reap  the  maximum  benefits  from 
Windows  2000  Server,  we  offer  a  full  range  of  network 
services.  Eveiything  from  network  assessment,  security 
audit  and  performance  monitoring  to  Active  Directory 
design,  pilot  project  management  and  enterprise-wide 
deployment. 

All  of  which  lets  you  prepare  your  network  today 
and  makes  your  transition  to  Windows  2000  as  simple 
and  seamless  as  possible. 

It’s  one  more  reason  why  most  of  the  Fortune  100 
trust  INS  with  their  networks,  and  why  9  out  of  10 
clients  come  back  to  us  with  additional  work.  In  fact, 
INS  was  just  named  the  top  high  tech  consultancy  by 
Yankee  Group  and  Upside  Magazine,  who  selected  us 
over  140  other  companies. 

Download  the  Windows  2000 
Readiness  white  paper. 

To  download  the  Windows  2000  Readiness  white  paper, 
visit  our  website  at  www.ins-windows2000.com/cio 
or  call  888-467-7753.  We’ll  show  you  how  bright 
your  network’s  future  can  be. 

Ad© 

The  knowledge  behind  the  network “ 


“The  knowledge  behind  the  network”  is  a  servicemark  of  International  Network  Services.  Windows  and  Microsoft 
are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  properties 
of  their  respective  owners.  ©1999  International  Network  Services. 
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SPORTS  I.T. 


sound  of  the  gun,  5,000  athletes  from 
42  countries  across  the  Americas  will 
compete  at  the  13th  Pan  Am  Games. 
And  the  results  of  every  competition 
will  run  their  own  race,  electronically. 

The  Pan  Am  Games  are  held  every 
four  years  during  the  summer  preceding 
the  Olympic  Games.  In  1999  they’re  in 
Canada — Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  to  be 
exact — from  July  23  through  Aug.  8. 
While  the  athletes  were  training  for 
their  events,  Jerry  Kube,  venue  IT  sys¬ 
tems  coordinator  for  the  Pan  American 
Games  Society  Inc.,  was  getting  the 
Games’  network  up  to  speed. 

Kube  chose  PC  servers  over  a  main¬ 
frame  server  system  to  store  and  relay 
athletes’  record-breaking  results  as  well 


as  information  used  to  register  30,000 
athletes,  employees  and  vendors.  The 
77  PC  servers  will  support  a  WAN  con¬ 
necting  31  venues  and  41  sporting 
events.  These  servers  will  be  running  N 
results  and  timing  software  from  Sport 
Tech  MSL.  At  each  venue,  data  such  as 
basketball  scores  will  be  entered  into 
PCs  connected  to  a  LAN  supported  by 
a  Netfinity  server,  and  then  sent  to  a 
Unix  workstation  where  it  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  Pan  Am  Games’  Web  site, 
www.panamgames.org. 

Kube  says  he  opted  for  IBM’s 
Netfinity  servers  for  three  reasons: 
affordability,  reliability  and  portability. 
He  says  they  perform  better  at  a  lower 
cost  for  administration  and  upgrading 
than  IBM’s  mainframe  or  midrange 


server  line.  He  also  needed  hardware 
that  he  could  move  from  venue  to 
venue,  and  most  of  all  he  needed  peo¬ 
ple  to  run  the  system:  “It  is  far  easier  to 
get  talented  [IT]  people  on  a  PC  server 
than  on  a  mainframe,  at  least  in  this 
province.”  ■ 


All  Fired  Up 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


When  radio  station  owner  Dan  Barker 
took  over  his  town's  Fourth  of  July  fireworks  display  from 
the  local  Kiwanis  Club  eight  years  ago,  he 
wanted  to  make  the  show  in  sleepy, 
provincial  central  Pennsylvania  a 
world-class  event.  So  Barker,  an 
engineer  by  training,  corralled  a 
few  engineering  buddies  into 
working  evenings  and  weekends  to 
develop  a  system  that  could  elegantly 
blend  music  with  fireworks  using  split- 
second  timing. 

The  result?  The  Great  American  Fourth 
of  July  Fireworks  Festival  in  State  College, 

Pa.,  is  now  one  of  the  largest  Independence 
Day  extravaganzas  in  the  country.  The 
$200,000  production  launches  roughly  8,000  fireworks  shells 
(which  Barker  boasts  is  twice  the  number  launched  by  the 


nationally  televised  shows  in  Boston  and  Washington,  D.C.). 

Barker  and  his  pals  formed  Pyrotechnics  Management 
Inc.  in  1 991  to  market  their  technology,  called 
FireOne,  which  includes  software,  hard¬ 
ware,  modem  and  firing  modules.  The 
company  has  200  customers  world¬ 
wide,  among  them  heavyweights 
like  Walt  Disney  World  in  Florida, 
EuroDisney  in  France  and 
Paramount's  Kings  Dominion  theme  park 
in  Richmond,  Va. 

FireOne  works  like  this:  A  Windows- 
based  desktop  software  package 
allows  users  to  choreograph  the 
sequence  of  fireworks,  import  music  and 
design  the  entire  show;  the  file  is  then 
imported  into  a  separate  program  on  a  laptop,  connected  via 
cables  to  a  metal  box  that  looks  like  a  mini-CPU.  This  device, 
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Trendlines 


which  is  wired  to  small  firing  modules 
dispersed  throughout  the  field  from 
which  the  fireworks  will  be  launched, 
controls  the  detonation  of  the  individual 
fireworks  through  the  laptop  program. 

The  fireworks  industry  has 
come  a  long  way  from  the 
days  when  brave  souls 
sprinted  around  fields 
lighting  fuses  with  flares. 

Electrically  fired  shows 
debuted  in  the  1 950s  and  are 
still  prevalent  today;  the  launches  are 
fueled  by  a  car  battery  attached  to  a 
switchboard  with  hundreds  or  thou¬ 
sands  of  individual  wires  that  connect  to 
the  fireworks  devices  in  the  field.  Tech¬ 
nicians  time  the  launches  manually  by 


flipping  switches  on  the  board. 

In  the  1 980s,  computers  burst  onto 
the  fireworks  scene.  "The  biggest  impact 
was  on  choreography — the  ability  to  pre¬ 
cisely  time  shows  [to  music]  and  to  use 
multiple  firing  sites  linked  to  a  main  sys¬ 
tem,"  says  John  Conkling,  technical 
director  of  the  American 
Pyrotechnics  Association  in 
Bethesda,  Md.  "You  can  coordinate 
the  whole  visual  experience  now." 
Conkling  says  future  technology  trends 
include  the  miniaturization  of  fireworks 
(same  impact,  but  less  smoke,  noise  and 
space  on  the  field)  and  the  ability  to  cre¬ 
ate  more  sophisticated  patterns  in  the 
sky,  such  as  hearts,  stars  and  words. 
Pyrotechnics  Management  is  just  one 


of  several  vendors  that  develop  comput¬ 
erized  fireworks  systems,  and  the  market 
is  far  from  saturated.  Barker  says  only  1 5 
percent  to  20  percent  of  fireworks  shows 
in  the  United  States  are  computer  or  dig¬ 
itally  fired  because  most  sponsors  can't 
afford  to  buy  the  systems.  You  need 
bucks  for  this  bang:  A  Pyrotechnics  sys¬ 
tem  for  a  small  show  of  maybe  1 ,000  fire¬ 
works  shells  costs  about  $14,000. 

This  year,  a  pressing  concern  among 
fireworks  organizers  using  digital  sys¬ 
tems  is  ensuring  that  Y2K  glitches  won't 
cause  their  pricey  New  Year's  Eve  shows 
to  fizzle.  "This  could  be  the  first  test  for 
Y2K,"  Conkling  laughs.  If  all  goes  as 
planned,  they'll  pass  with  flying  colors. 

-Polly  Schneider 


The  New  Titleholder 


Q&A  Here’s  an  unusual  one  for  your  business-card  collection.  John 


Q 


B.  Hokkanen  recently  took  on  the  moniker  “chief  knowledge  coun¬ 
sel”  at  Alston  &  Bird  LLP,  an  Atlanta-based  law  firm  praised  for  its 
technological  prowess  in  a  recent  survey  by  The  American  Lawyer. 
In  his  new  role,  Hokkanen,  who  is  both  a  techie  and  an  attorney, 
will  lead  the  firm’s  efforts  to  maximize  its  intranet  and  extranet.  We 
spoke  with  Hokkanen  about  his  new  job  and  its  challenges. 


10:  What  prepared  you  for  this  new  position? 


Q 


Hokkanen:  I  used  the  Arpanet  20  years  ago  as  a  weapons  sys¬ 
tem  programmer  way  back  before  I  even  went  to  law  school. 
In  1994  [after  joining  the  legal  profession],  I  saw  the  modern 
Internet,  and  I  said,  “That’s  going  to  change  everything.”  I 
decided  [then]  to  leave  the  practice  of  law  to  do  nothing  but 
Internet-based  systems  for  lawyers.  So  I  joined  Alston  &  Bird 
in  ’95  and  started  doing  that.  The  next  thing  I  knew,  I  had 
this  whole  staff  of  eight  people.  We’ve  evolved  into  a  knowl¬ 
edge  services  department,  where  we  have  people  helping 
attorneys  leverage  technology  in  their  day-to-day  practice. 
That  was  the  reason  why  the  firm  [created  the  position]. 


hat  types  of  systems  have  you  developed? 

We  have  extensive  intranet-based  applications — case  track¬ 
ing,  workload  reports,  library  card  catalog.  We’ve  also  been 
implementing  client-oriented  extranets  now  for  nearly  two 
years,  which  puts  us  among  the  top  couple  of  firms  to  imple¬ 
ment  client  extranets. 


John  Hokkanen  is  hoping 
CKC  will  soon  become  a 
familiar  title. 
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Is  waiting 
for  financial 
results 
costing 
you  the 
game? 


Your  finance  team  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  helping  your 
company  reach  its  goals... a  role  that  goes  far  beyond 
scorekeeping.  And — as  CFO — you  need  timely  and 
accurate  information  to  ensure  that  your  team — and  your 
enterprise — gain  true  competitive  advantage. 

CFO  Vision™  from  SAS  Institute  brings  you  the  software, 
the  support,  and  the  strategy  you  need  to: 

React  quickly  to  changing  business  drivers:  acquisitions, 
mergers,  and  organizational  realignments 


reach  your  business  goals 

CFOVision 


—  Visualize  your  business  from  every  angle — by  customer, 
product  line,  market  sector,  geographic  boundary,  and 
more — in  any  currency  including  the  euro 

—  Turn  dispersed  financial  and  non-financial  data  into 
business  information  that’s  accessible  to  every  corner 
of  your  enterprise 


Put  your  finance  team  at  the 
center  of  enterprise  decision 
making  with  our  integrated 
financial  management  solution. 

Learn  more  with  our  free  guide 
and  video,  available  by  visiting 
www.sas.com/cfogoal  or  giving 
us  a  call  at  919.677.8200. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


fM 

SAS  Institute 


www.sas.com/cfogoal  E-mail:  cio@sas.com  919.677.8200 


In  Canada  phone  1.877. SAS. INST.  SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc.  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in  the  USA  and  other  countries.  ®  indicates  USA  registration.  Other 
brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Copyright  ©  1999  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  23688 


Trendlines 


Q 


ow  do  clients  use  these  extranets? 


Let’s  say  we’re  representing  a  company  that  is  about 
to  do  a  real  estate  development,  and  there  are  all 
sorts  of  legal  documents  that  need  to  be  created.  By 
creating  an  extranet,  we  and  the  client  can  post  the 
documents  directly  to  the  extranet  page  so  that 
they’re  all  there  for  [us  and  our  clients]  to  see.  As  the 
extranet  develops,  we  create  these  knowledge  bases. 
Then  it  becomes  not  just  one  deal  or  one  litigation 
on  the  extranet;  you’ve  got  a  whole  series  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  can  be  [used]  over  and  over. 


hat  concerns  do  attorneys  and  clients  have  about 
ese  networks? 


Q 


Privacy  is  always  an  issue  when  you’re  talking  about 
any  kind  of  corporate  data,  so  you  have  to  have 
appropriate  security.  But  I  think  most  large  corpo¬ 
rate  entities  have  all  implemented  extranets.  The 
attorneys  now  are  doing  their  trades  through 
e-Schwab;  they’re  ordering  their  books  through 
Amazon.  So  I  think  we’ve  gotten  past  the  point 
where  anyone  doubts  that  the  new  economy  is  really 
here.  I’m  not  saying  that  the  majority  of  lawyers  are 
where  we’re  trying  to  go,  but  I  think  competitive 
pressures  will  help  push  them  along.  [And]  the 
clients  for  the  most  part  are  hungry  for  lawyers  who 
are  willing  to  work  with  them  in  innovative  ways. 


hat's  your  biggest  challenge? 

Most  folks  in  knowledge  management  agree  that 
technology  is  not  the  difficult  component  when  it 
comes  to  knowledge  reuse  and  collaboration.  It’s  the 
human  factor.  That  requires  a  cultural  process  by 
which  organizations  sort  of  assimilate  their  [elec¬ 
tronic]  goals  and  create  initiatives.  At  the  same  time, 
individuals  have  to  become  online  people.  You  can 
have  a  great  organization,  but  if  nobody’s  online,  it 
doesn’t  mean  anything.  When  I  came  on  board  four 
years  ago,  I  thought  I  was  going  to  transform  the 
world  in  a  couple  of  years.  I  now  realize  we’re  prob¬ 
ably  talking  about  a  decade-long  process. 

-Tom  Field 


(feSS  became  a 
giant  echo  chamber  long  ago; 
the  Net  just  boosted  thejpli 

and  cranked  up  the  speed. 

-Scott  Rosenberg,  writing  in  Salon  at  www.salon.com 


Y2K 

COUNTDOWN 


0 


5  MONTHS  &  COUNTING 


V 


Keep  the  Home  Fires 
Burning 

HERE  WILL  YOU  BE  ON  JAN.  1, 
2000?  Ideally,  home  watching  the 
Rose  Parade  on  television  and 
envying  the  people  on  the  Pasadena 
parade  route  wearing  shorts.  More 
likely,  though,  the  cautious  CIO  will 
be  at  the  office,  just  to  make  sure  the 
computer  systems  are  running  smoothly.  But  what  if  the 
doomsayers  are  right,  and  we  do  experience  power  out¬ 
ages  and  water  shortages?  Have  you  spent  too  much  time 
worrying  about  the  office  and  not  enough  worrying  about 
your  family? 

I  don’t  expect  catastrophe  on  New  Year’s  Day.  But  I  can 
walk  from  my  front  door  to  the  San  Andreas  fault  without 
breaking  much  of  a  sweat,  so  you’ll  find  water,  candles,  cat 
food  and  a  butane  stove  in  my  garage  in  anticipation  of  its 
shivers.  Naturally,  I  was  intrigued  when  I  received  Ed 
Yourdon’s  Year  2000  Home  Preparation  Guide,  a  video¬ 
tape  from  Yourdon  and  daughter  Jennifer,  who  also  co¬ 
wrote  the  book  Time  Bomb  2000:  What  the  Year  2000 
Computer  Crisis  Means  to  You !  (Yourdon  Press  Computing 
Series,  1999).  Given  that  computer  consultant  Yourdon 
moved  from  New  York  City  to  Taos,  N.M.,  to  avoid  being 
in  a  potentially  volatile  metropolitan  area  at  century’s  turn, 

I  was  prepared  for  hollering  and  hyperbole.  Instead,  the  60- 
minute  tape  was  a  concise  and  thoughtful  guide  to  prepar¬ 
ing  for  Y2K — as  well  as  for  an  earthquake,  blizzard,  hurri¬ 
cane  or  any  other  disaster  you’d  care  to  name. 

The  Yourdons  alternate  introducing  four  segments,  in 
which  producer  Avian  Rogers  and  preparedness  expert 
James  Talmage  Stevens,  author  of — love  this  title — Don’t 
Get  Caught  with  Your  Pantry  Down:  When  the 
Unexpected  Happens!  (Historical  Publications,  1998), 
discuss  specific  preparations.  All  the  fundamentals  are 
covered — food  storage,  water  storage,  lighting,  heating, 
cooking  and  personal  health.  One  could  quibble  with 
some  of  the  overt  commercialism — I  have  no  interest  in 
learning  about  the  Excalibur  food  dehydrators,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  nor  do  I  need  one,  much  less  two,  recommendations 
for  First  Alert  smoke  and  carbon  monoxide  detectors. 

But  the  suggestions  for  ensuring  safe  water  and  laying 
in  a  supply  of  prescription  drugs  provide  food  for  thought. 
As  one  who’s  considered  the  ramifications  of  being  with¬ 
out  what  we  consider  the  necessities  for  several  days  after 
a  disaster,  I  found  the  $19.95  tape  informative  and  valu¬ 
able.  To  order  it,  visit  educational  video  distributor  Y2K 
Solutions  Group  Inc.  at  www.readyfory2k.com. 

-Howard  Baldwin 
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Featured  Presenters: 
Warren  Bennis  on 
Leadership 


Ed  Yardeni  on 
Global  Economy 
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CIO  Communications,  Inc. 

CIO  100  Symposium  &  Awards'"  is  a 
servicemark  of  CIO  Communications,  Inc. 


“CIO  conferences  provide 
the  right  vision  to  the 
right  IT  executives:  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  ” 
Warren  Bennis 


PARTNERS 

BMC  Software,  Inc. 

Booz*Allen  &  Hamilton 
Candle  Corporation 
Compaq  Computer  Corporation 
EDS 

FileNet  Corporation 

Gateway  Business 

GTE  Communications  Corporation 

Inacom  Corporation 

Intel  Corporation 

Nortel  Networks,  Inc. 

PeopleSoft,  Inc. 

PLATINUM  technology,  inc. 
Predictive  Systems 
Tivoli  Systems 

Proud  underwriter  of 
the  CIO  100  Awards 

PLATINUM 
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CIO  Communications,  Inc. 

CIO  1 00  Symposium  &  Awards*1  is  a 
servicemark  of  CIO  Communications,  Inc. 


for  the  Future  of  the  Enterprise 


The  CIO  100  Symposium  &  Awards  is  a  three-day 

program  focusing  on  Leadership  and  Innovation  for 
the  Future  of  the  Enterprise.  Through  interactive 
presentations  and  discussions  from  leading  experts,  Warren  Bennis, 
Geoff  Moore,  Ed  Yardeni  and  Mike  Hawley,  participants  will  learn 
how  innovation  and  leadership  are  enabling  companies  to  succeed 
in  the  new  millennium. 

The  Symposium  also  brings  to  life  and  honors  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  100  industry-leading  enterprises.  These  organizations 
anticipate  and  take  advantage  of  the 
changes  in  the  information  economy, 
and  develop  innovative  practices 
leveraging  both  human  resources 
and  technology  systems.  Their  charac¬ 
teristics  will  define  the  exceptional 
organization  in  the  next  millennium. 

Join  thought  leaders,  and  CIO 
and  CEO  honorees,  to  learn  firsthand 
how  success  will  be  shaped  and  mea¬ 
sured  in  2000  and  beyond. 


Hotel  del  Coronado 
Recognized  as  a  one-of-a  kind 
setting,  the  Hotel  del  Coronado 
offers  a  unique  way  to  experience 
the  elegance  of  another  era,  and 
is  proud  to  be  chosen  to  host  the 
CIO  100  Symposium  and  Awards. 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  355-0246  or 
visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences 


ED  YARDENI 


GEOFF  MOORE  MIKE  HAWLEY 


DR.  DEAN  ORNISH  SENATOR  JOHN  McCAIN 


AUGUST  15-18,  1999  •  AGENDA  HIGHLIGHTS 


WARREN  BENNIS 


SUNDAY  AUGUST  15 

Registration 

Riverwalk  Golf  Tournament 

Enjoy  a  round  on  San  Diego's  newly  redesigned 

championship  golf  course. 

Cafe  WO  Reception 

Meet  other  participants  and  Symposium  Partners 
in  our  informal  living  room. 

MONDAY  AUGUST  16 

Opening  Remarks  and  KnowPulseM  Poll 

Gary  Beach 

Publisher 
CIO  magazine 

Be  sure  your  views  are  represented  in  this 
groundbreaking  poll. 

CIO  100  Introduction  and  Welcome 

SYMPOSIUM  MODERATORS  AND 
EXPERIENCE  LEADERS 
Geoffrey  Moore 

Founder  and  President 
The  Chasm  Group 

Mike  Hawley 

Dreyfoos  Professor  of  Media  Technology 
MIT  Media  Lab 

Hawley  and  Moore  will  lead  participants  through  a 
number  of  different  learning  experiences. 

EXPERIENCE:  MARKET  ANALYSIS 
The  Gorilla  Game:  How  to  Pick  the  Winners  in 
High  Technology 

Geoffrey  Moore 

Moore  will  highlight  how  CIOs  can  apply  the 
lessons  of  the  financial  markets  to  the  challenges 
of  IT  purchase  decisions. 

EXPERIENCE:  ACHIEVEMENT 

CIO  100  Honoree  Presentations 

The  CIO  1 00  Special  Issue  will  come  to  life  through 

discussions  with  the  following  CIO  100  Award 

honorees  who  will  share  their  winning  strategies. 

James  Donehey 

CIO  &  Senior  Vice  President 
Capital  One  Financial  Corporation 

David  Drew 

Vice  President,  Information  Technology 
3M 

Ross  Holman 

Vice  President  Systems 
Southwest  Airlines 


EXPERIENCE:  CEO  INSIGHT 
Tom  Donohue 

President  &  CEO 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Donohue,  as  CEO,  shares  insights  on  how  the 
Chamber  works  with  the  Fortune  1 000  on  IT  issues 
before  Congress. 

EXPERIENCE:  INDUSTRY  BRIEFINGS 
The  Symposium  Partners  will  lead  interactive  small 
group  discussions  on  strategic  business  and  IT 
issues. 

EXPERIENCE:  INNOVATION 
Mike  Vance 

Chairman  and  Co-Founder 

Creative  Thinking  Association  of  America 

Vance  will  discuss  how  to  develop  cultures  of 
continuous  innovation  and  creativity. 

Cafe  100  Reception 

“ I  find  no  conference  more 
relevant  to  the  challenges  I  face 
as  a  chief  inf ormation  officer 
than  a  CIO  conference.” 

Catherine  Rodewald,  Sr.  VP  &  CIO,  Amresco,  Inc. 


TUESDAY  AUGUST  17 

EXPERIENCE:  EVOLUTION 
Mike  Hawley 

Hawley  will  envision  the  next  five  years  of  IT 
evolution  and  revolution. 

EXPERIENCE:  LEADERSHIP 
Leadership  Challenges  for  the  CIO 
Warren  Bennis 
Founding  Chairman 
Leadership  Institute 
University  of  Southern  California 

Bennis  will  share  his  lessons  on  leadership  for 
CIOs  and  lead  a  discussion  on  the  challenges 
facing  them. 

LEADERSHIP  PANELISTS 
Ken  Harris 

CIO  and  Vice  President 
NIKE,  Inc. 

Chris  Hoenig 

Former  Director 

Information  Management  and  Technology 
US  General  Accounting  Office 


EXPERIENCE:  INDUSTRY  ANALYSIS 

Charles  Phillips 

Managing  Director,  Enterprise  Software 
Morgan  Stanley  Dean  Witter 

Phillips  will  engage  participants  on  the  shifts 
taking  place  in  the  industry  —  focusing  on 
ERP  and  E-commerce. 

EXPERIENCE:  ROUNDTABLES 
Editorial  Roundtables 

CIO  editorial  staff  will  lead  breakout  discussions  on 
the  following  topics: 

•  After  Y2K:  Mopping  Up  and  Moving  On 

•  Recognizing  and  Communicating  the  Value  of 
Your  Investments 

•  The  Staffing  Crisis:  Closing  the  Gap 

•  Developing  Leaders:  How  to  Identify  and 
Cultivate  Leadership  in  Your  Organization 

•  Why  Everyone  is  So  Hot  for  Knowledge  Management 

•  Success  on  the  Web:  How  to  Know  When  You've 
Got  It  and  What  to  Do  When  You  Haven't... 

•  Strategic  Software  Providers:  Do  They  Really  Deliver? 

Cafe  100  Reception 
CIO  100  Awards  Dinner 

Celebrate  the  CIO  1 00  Award  honorees  at  a  black 
tie  reception  and  dinner  featuring  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commitee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation,  U.S.  Senator  John  McCain. 

WEDNESDAY  AUGUST  18 

KnowPulse  Poll  Results 
Lew  McCreary 

Editorial  Director 
CIO  magazine 

EXPERIENCE:  LONGEVITY 

Opening  your  Heart  Anatomically,  Emotionally 
and  Spiritually 

Dean  Ornish 

Founder,  President  and  Director 
Preventive  Medicine  Research  Institute 

Dr.  Ornish  will  explore  economic  and  health 
policy  implications  for  you  and  your  company. 

EXPERIENCE:  GLOBAL  ECONOMY 

The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Y2K  Problem 

Ed  Yardeni 

Chief  Economist  and  Managing  Director 
Deutsche  Bank  Securities 

Yardeni  will  assess  the  likely  impact  of  Y2K  on 
our  organizations  and  the  economy. 

Summary  and  Closing  Remarks 

Geoff  Moore 
Mike  Hawley 


Patricia  Wallington 

CIO  and  Corporate  Vice  President  (retired) 
Xerox  Corporation 


CIO  100  Symposium  and  AwardsSM 
August  15-18,  1999 
Hotel  del  Coronado 
San  Diego,  CA 

Enrollment  Application 

Name: _ 

Title: _ 

Company: _ 

Address: _ 


Please  attach  business  card  here 
(required) 


Telephone: 
Facsimile:  _ 


.Mail  Stop: 


City,  State,  Zip:  _ 

E-mail  Address: _ Web  site  URL: 


Name  as  you  want  it  to  appear  on  your  badge: _ 

□  I  will  bring  a  companion  at  the  cost  of  $325.  Name  of  my  companion: 
(Please  note  Companion  Program  details  below.) 

What  Is... 


Your  organization’s  annual  revenues  or  assets? 
Your  annual  IT  budget? _ 


Enrollment  Fees: 

□  $2,395  —  IS  Practitioner/Executive 

Please  make  your  hotel  reservations  immediately  by  calling  the  Hotel  del 
Coronado  at  800  468-3533.  To  receive  the  discounted  rate,  please  mention 
that  you  are  attending  the  CIO  100  Symposium  when  making  your 
reservations.  This  fee  does  not  include  hotel  accommodations. 

□  $2,895  —  Government/Military 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  CIO  will  make  your  hotel 
reservations  for  arrival  Sunday,  August  15  and  departure  Wednesday, 

August  18.  Additional  hotel  reservations  are  your  responsibility. 

□  $325  —  Companion  Program 

This  fee  includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment, 
companion  breakfast,  a  Yoga/Tai  Chi  class,  afternoon  tour  and  the  CIO  100 
Awards  Ceremony.  Companions  may  not  participate  in  the  golf  tournament 
or  Symposium  sessions.  Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to 
attend  any  Symposium  function. 

□  $10,000  —  Sales/Marketing/Consulting 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  business  development  or 
consulting  position,  including  executive  management  of  IT  vendor  and 
consulting  companies.  This  enrollment  fee  is  payable  by  company  check 
only.  CIO  will  make  the  final  determination  of  this  category. 


Payment:  Tjyi 

□  Check  enclosed 

□  P.O.  #  _ 

(A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted  within 
10  business  days.) 

□  MC  /  Visa  /  Amex  (circle  one) 

Acct.  #: _ 

Signature:  _ 

Exp.:  _ 


All  fees  must  be  paid  prior  to  the  Symposium,  and  all  cancellations  and  changes  must  be  made  in  writing.  You  may  cancel  your  Symposium  attendance  up  to 
July  16,  1999  without  penalty.  A  $250  administration  fee  will  be  imposed  for  cancellations  received  between  July  17  -  July  30,  1999.  No  refund  or  credit  will 
be  given  for  cancellations  received  after  July  30,  1999  or  for  no-shows.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to  limit  attendance  to  practitioners  and  Partner  organizations. 
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Trendlines 


Global  Confusion 


Findings  Manufacturing 


SUPPLY  CHAINS 


Sure,  global  supply 
chain  management  sounds  like  a  good 
bandwagon  to  jump  on — after  all,  what 
company  doesn’t  want  to  order  the  best 
and  cheapest  supplies,  no  matter  where 
they  come  from?  But  companies  trying  to 
do  business  with  suppliers  from  around 
the  world  have  learned  how  difficult  that 
can  be  if  each  uses  its  own  system  for  clas¬ 
sifying  products.  Supply  chain  misalign¬ 
ments  can  result  in  inefficiencies  for  the 
buyer  and  a  quick  death  for  the  supplier. 

Coming  to  the  rescue  is  a  new  code  that 
allows  companies  to  standardize  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  products  and  services  they  buy 
and  sell.  The  code,  born  of  a  merger  of  the 
United  Nations  Common  Coding  System 
(UNCCS)  and  Dun  and  Bradstreet’s 
Standard  Products  and  Services  Codes 
(SPSC),  goes  by  the  cumbersome  name  of 
UN/SPSC.  Introduced  in  February  1999, 
the  open  coding  system  assigns  a  10-digit 
hierarchical  number  to 
products  and  services. 

So  a  specific  product, 
like  a  ballpoint  pen,  is 
grouped  first  under 
office  equipment,  acces¬ 
sories  and  supplies,  next 
under  office  supplies 
and  then  under  writing 
instruments  and  finally 
under  ballpoint  pens. 

The  advantage  for  buy¬ 
ers?  Consistent  coding 
of  products  that  allows 
them  to  track  and  man¬ 
age  their  supply  chains. 

Suppliers  that  use  the  sys¬ 
tem  have  a  competitive 
edge  over  those  that 
don’t;  already,  some  early 
adopters  of  the  code  are 
making  it  mandatory  for 
their  suppliers  to  adopt  it 
as  well.  A  dozen  companies,  including 
American  Express  Co.  and  Rosetta  Net, 
have  already  embraced  UN/SPSC.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  goal:  a  code  that  will  allow  companies 
of  all  sizes  from  all  countries  to  compete 
equally.  Now  that’s  globalization. 

For  more  on  supply  chain  manage¬ 
ment,  see  “Slow  Growth  on  the  Supply 
Side,”  this  page.  ■ 


Competing  "higher  priority"  initiatives 
Magnitude  of  change  required 


Cross-functional  barriers 


Conflicting  performance  metrics 


Not  a  Barrier 


Slow  Growth  on  the 
Supply  Side 

There’s  little  dispute  among  North  American  manu¬ 
facturers  that  supply  chain  management  is  important,  but  how  well 
these  organizations  are  doing  in  that  respect  seems  to  be  open  to 
some  debate.  Indeed,  no  less  than  91  percent  of  higher-ups  at  240 
North  American  manufacturers  surveyed  recently  by  Deloitte 
Consulting  rank  supply  chain  management  as  critical  or  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  their  company’s  success — yet  only  2  percent  rate  their  own 
supply  chain  as  “world  class.”  In  addition,  despite  heavy  investment 
in  supply  chain  technology  to  manage  the  flow  of  materials,  infor¬ 
mation  and  funds  from  the  raw-material  supplier  to  the  consumer, 
73  percent  of  respondents  rate  their  performance  as  average  or 
below  average.  That’s  a  drop  in  satisfaction  levels  of  7  percent  from 
those  recorded  in  last  year’s  study. 

Deloitte  says  one  explanation  for  the  high  expectations  and  low 
satisfaction  with  supply  chains  is  that,  although  three  out  of  four 
companies  have  some  type  of  supply  chain  initiative  in  progress  or 
slated  for  this  year,  nearly  50  percent  don’t  have  a  formal  strategy. 

“Companies  need  to  break  down  barriers  with  partners  and  use 
technology  to  share  information,”  says  Jim  Kilpatrick,  a  Deloitte 
senior  manager  based  in  Toronto,  noting  that  one-third  of  all 
respondents  currently  use  the  Internet  to  share  information  with 

strategic  supply  chain 
partners.  He  also  says 
companies  need  strong 
performance  measurement 
tools  and  an  appointed 
executive  to  manage  the 
process  if  they’re  to  inte¬ 
grate  the  extended  supply 
chain  and  reap  its  benefits. 

The  study  also  found 
that  63  percent  of  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts  industry  are  planning 
to  increase  their  supply 
chain  technology  budgets, 
and  21  percent  of  those 
are  planning  increases 
greater  than  20  percent. 
The  high-tech  industry 
leads  the  way  in  using  the 
Internet  to  exchange  infor¬ 
mation  with  customers 
and  suppliers,  with  almost  two-thirds  making  use  of  the  technology. 
The  survey  consisted  of  written  responses  from  companies  repre¬ 
senting  manufacturers  and  distributors  in  the  aerospace,  automo¬ 
tive,  chemicals,  consumer  products,  defense,  high-tech,  medical 
devices  and  pharmaceutical  industries.  See  Deloitte  Consulting’s 
Web  site  (www.dc.com)  for  information  on  obtaining  the  complete 
study.  For  more  on  supply  chain  management,  see  “Global 
Confusion,”  this  page.  -David  Pearson 


Performance  Detractors 

Top  execs  at  240  companies  rated  their  greatest  barriers 
to  achieving  world-class  supply  chain  performance.  On  a 
scale  of  0-5,  they  are  the  following: 

Lack  of  systems  integration  3.6 

Lack  of  functionality  in  supply  chain  systems  3.5 


3.4  > 


Significant  Barrier 
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SUM  FORCES  YOU  TO 
MAKE  A  CHOICE  BETWEEN  UNIX  AMD  NT. 
WHAT  A  GREAT  SOLUTION.  FOR  SUM. 
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Sequent  has  been  the  recognized  pioneer  in  Intel®  processor- based  data  centers  since  1983.  Our  robust,  highly  scalable  server  solutions  are 


leading  the  way  in  mainframe-alternative  systems  and  are  successfully  at  work  in  the  data  centers  of  thousands  of  leading  companies  worldwide. 


No  one  wants  to  be  forced  into  a  decision.  That’s 


solution.  So  you  have  the  flexibility  to  choose  either 


precisely  why  our  agile,  responsive  approach  to  the 


operating  system,  at  any  time,  greatly  reducing  your 


data  center  is  gaining 


ability  to  react  to  change 


such  strong  allegiance 


And,  with  scalability  of  up 


to  64  processors  in  one 


and  Windows  NT*  in 


of  powerful,  high-end 


same  time.  In  fact,  Sequent’s  Intel  processor-based 


performance  and  reliability  that  strongly  competes 


with  mainframes  and  outperforms  RISC-based 


NUMACenter"  was  designed  to  run  both  UNIX 


and  NT  and  has  the  system  management 


us  at:  www.sequent.com/datacenter.html 


capabilities  to  provide  a  complete  data  center 


CAN  YOUR  DATA  CENTER  DO  THIS? 
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MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  AN  I  N  F  O  R  M  A  T  I  0  N  -  R  I  C  H  ENVIRONMENT 


The  Net  Changes 
(Almost)  Nothing 

Despite  all  the  hoopla  surrounding  the 
Internet,  some  things  in  life  are  destined 
to  remain  analog 


I’M  A  CONTRARIAN  BY  NATURE.  IF 
someone  comments  on  the  lovely 
weather  we’re  having,  I’ll  auto¬ 
matically  point  out  the  nimbo- 
cumulus  monsters  on  the  far 
horizon.  If  clouds  are  the  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  I’ll  be  eager  to  find  that  small 
ray  of  sunshine  peeking  through. 
Perhaps  I  should  have  been  a  lawyer, 
inflicting  my  argumentative  views  on 
opposing  counsel  rather  than  on  inno¬ 
cent  bystanders. 

But  there  are  some  areas  of  life  in 
which  it’s  been  particularly  difficult 
to  be  a  contrarian  of  late.  The  stock 
market  is  one.  God  knows  I’ve  tried — 
I  would  have  even  shorted  Dell 
Computer  Corp.  if  I  knew  how  to  call 
a  put  (or  is  it  put  a  shot?),  but,  fortu¬ 
nately,  you  can  hardly  buy  a  contrar¬ 
ian  mutual  fund  these  days.  I  did, 
however,  go  bullish  on  Japanese 
mutual  funds  a  few  years  back,  secure 
in  my  iconoclastic  knowledge  that  the 
country’s  economy  couldn’t  stay 
down  for  long. 

Another  area  that’s  tough  to  be¬ 
smirch  is  the  Internet  and  electronic 
commerce.  I  could  have  no  greater 
pleasure  than  to  reveal  that  all  this 
e-frenzy  is  just  a  brief  bubble  in  his¬ 
tory  or  a  big  hoax — perhaps  the 
nefarious  creation  of  Lex  Luthor, 
Superman’s  nemesis.  It  depresses  me 
when  everything  gets  better  all  the 
time,  particularly  when  I  neither 


invented  the  Internet  nor  predicted 
its  incredible  rise.  Fortunately  for  my 
ego,  nobody  else  seems  to  have  pre¬ 
dicted  it  either,  and  the  inventors 
are  either  dead  or  very  modest 
(excepting  A1  Gore,  of  course). 

That’s  why,  when  I  read 
the  tag  line  of  a  new  business/ 
technology  magazine  (I 
won’t  dignify  it  by 
revealing  which 
one)  telling  me 
that  “The  Net 
Changes  Every- 
thing,”  I  re¬ 
sponded  by  im¬ 
agining  all  the 
things  that  the  In¬ 
ternet  (calling  it  the 
“Net”  seems  like 
something  only  tour¬ 
ists  do,  akin  to  calling 
San  Francisco  “Fris¬ 
co”)  is  not  changing 
at  all.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  life  as 
we  know  it  is  still  largely 
analog  (or,  for  those 
with  a  continental  flair, 
analogue). 

It’s  pretty  clear  to  me, 
for  example,  that  you 
can’t  get  a  meal  on  the 
Internet.  And  given  the 
choice  between  a 
supercinnamon 


bagel  from  Aesops  and  a  well- 
designed  Web  page  picture  of  one 
from  the  same  company,  I’d  prefer  to 
hold  the  virtual  cream  cheese  and 
slather  on  the  real  thing.  Besides,  the 
Web  page  version  would  no  doubt 
specify  the  number  of  calories  per 
serving,  since  they  have  to  find  some 
information  to  put  on  the  Web.  The 
calorie  level  would  sound  reason¬ 
able — only  100  calories  per  serving — 
until  you  read  the  fine  print  and  learn 
that  there  are  22  servings  in  the  aver¬ 
age  large  bagel.  Perhaps  someday  the 
SML  (smelly  markup  language)  stan¬ 
dard  will  make  it  possible  to  connect 
a  smell-o-vision  peripheral  to  my 
FireWire  port,  and  I’ll  be  able  to  sniff 
the  circle  of  boiled  dough 
on  the  screen.  But  then  that 
would  only  increase  my 
frustration. 

In  addition,  almost 
everything  you  buy  on  the 
Internet  requires  advance 
planning  and  deferred 
gratification. 
Whether  it’s  a 
steak  dinner,  a 
new  car  or  a  little 
something  from 
Victoria’s  Secret,  I 
want  it  now.  By  the 
time  I  actually  re¬ 
ceive  my  purchase 
over  the  Web,  what 
with  downloading  de¬ 
lays  and  then  shipping 
delays,  I  could  have 
covered  every  inch  of 
my  local  mall.  Web 
shopping,  it  turns  out, 
is  very  much  like  catalog 
shopping,  except  that  the 
resolution  in  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  Victoria’s  Secret  un¬ 
derwear  line  is  much  nicer 
in  the  catalog.  Not  to  men¬ 
tion  that,  if  I  strolled  the 
mall,  I  would  also  get 
some  much  needed  ex¬ 
ercise  and  meet  a  lot 
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GENERATIONS  OF  PEOPLE 
TRUST  THEIR  HEALTH  AND  WELL  BEING  TO 
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AMGEN 

TRUSTS  ITS  NETWORK  TO 


CABLETRON 
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Cabletron  Systems,  your  business  communications  specialist,  provides  networking  solutions 
to  the  world's  best-known  companies.  For  more  information  on  how  Cabletron's  solutions  help 
Amgen  and  other  leading  businesses,  visit  us  at  www.cabletron.com/amgen.  Or  call  us  toll  free  at 
I -877-882-7687.  We’ll  send  you  a  free  study,  "Network  Management  &  LAN  Downtime  Costs:  An  Overview." 
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of  other  geriatric-but-pleasant  mall- 
walkers  in  their  Rockports.  Internet 
exercise  won’t  help  me  work  off  that 
bagel  anytime  soon.  Caloric  engineers 
have  calculated  that  each  mouse  click 
consumes  .000443  calories.  That  means 
that  you’d  have  to  stay  on  ESPN 
SportsZone  for  37  hours  to  burn  the 
calories  in  one  Cheerio. 

Then  there’s  the  whole  relationship 
thing.  I  know  it’s  possible  to  chat  with 
lechers  and  other  unseemly  folk  from 
all  walks  of  life  on  the  Internet,  but  actu¬ 
ally  doing  it  seems  silly  to  me.  I  entered 
a  chat  room  once,  but  the  experience 
felt  curiously  like 
conversing  on  a  CB 
radio,  only  with  typ¬ 
ing.  I  felt  compelled 
to  end  every  session 
with  “That’s  a  big 
10-4,  good  buddy!” 

Or,  as  it’s  known  in 
chat  room  lingo, 

“TAB10-4GB.”  In 
fact,  I’ve  discovered  that  by  using  the  let¬ 
ters  C,  N,  X,  and  the  German  umlaut, 
you  can  actually  form  an  emoticon  that 
closely  resembles  a  tractor-trailer,  which 
I  always  find  useful  in  these  CB-like  dis¬ 
cussions. 

I’ll  admit  that  I  did  see  the  movie 
You’ve  Got  Mail,  and  the  prospect  of 
literate  correspondence  with  a  Meg 
Ryan  type  is  intriguing,  despite  my  hap¬ 
pily  married  status.  However,  it  may  be 
that  not  every  female  who  walks 
through  the  door  of  a  chat  room  actu¬ 
ally  looks  like  Meg  Ryan.  Were  I  to 
stray  into  digital  adultery,  I  would  no 
doubt  be  punished  with  the  likes  of  a 
Roseanne  as  my  intimate  correspon¬ 
dent.  Perhaps  my  wife  and  I  could  just 
simulate  the  whole  thing  by  sending 
each  other  slightly  racy  e-mails  as  if  we 
had  never  met.  It  would  be  kinky,  but 
undeniably  safe. 

Then  there’s  the  fact  that  the  Internet 
really  doesn’t  address  the  physical 
dimension  of  life.  Mowing  my  lawn,  for 
example,  seems  curiously  unaffected  by 
the  e-world  thus  far.  And  shaving  is  still 
pretty  much  the  same,  although  I  am 
confident  that  Gillette  will  eventually 
announce  their  Web-enabled  Mach  26, 
with  each  blade  serving  as  a  tiny  key 
for  data  entry. 

And  the  Internet  hasn’t  affected  the 


fortunes  of  the  Red  Sox  much  (yes,  I 
have  ordered  tickets  through  the  Web, 
but  that  didn’t  do  much  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  Mo  Vaughn  nor  last  year’s 
incredible  performance  by  the  infernal 
Yankees). 

Ordering  clothing  from  L.L.  Bean,  the 
ultimate  source  for  a  fashion  contrarian, 
remains  constant.  Sure,  they  have  a  Web 
site,  but  the  catalog  and  phone  are  still 
much  quicker.  Besides,  not  even  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  pixels  can  make  their 
clothing  seem  stylish. 

Even  if  you  do  like  the  Web  for  order¬ 
ing  stuff,  there’s  still  that  pesky  step 


involving  delivery.  I  would  be  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  buy  my  groceries  by  walking 
down  the  hypertext  aisles  of  some  huge 
warehouse  in  Memphis,  but  I  can’t 
imagine  somebody  loading  my  Cool 
Ranch  Doritos,  Underwood  deviled  ham 
and  Charmin  onto  a  FedEx  airplane.  I 
believe  that  God  will  ultimately  punish 
those  who  shop  for  staples  in  this  con¬ 
spicuously  consumptive  fashion. 

The  physical  component  of  e-com¬ 
merce  has  led  several  stock  analysts  to 
suggest  investing  in  FedEx  or  UPS. 
These  are  great  companies,  but  why  fol¬ 
low  the  crowds?  Be  a  contrarian  like 
me.  Invest  in  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  All 
those  cute  little  trucks  have  to  be  worth 
something. 

My  contrarian  streak  also  reminds 
me  that  not  all  of  the  wired  world  is 
really  that  new.  Let’s  face  it — extranets 
have  a  lot  in  common  with  letting  a  cus¬ 
tomer  dial  into  your  mainframe,  and  the 
“extended  e-enterprise”  is  very  similar 
to  EDI.  Then  there’s  my  really  retro¬ 
grade  view  that  newfangled  “applica¬ 
tion  service  providers”  or  “netsourcers” 
seem  to  have  a  lot  in  common  with  the 
service  bureaus  of  the  ’70s.  Anyway,  the 
notion  of  e-commerce  has  become  any 
way  that  you  use  technology  to  buy  and 
sell  products,  and  it  really  doesn’t  seem 
to  matter  whether  the  bits  are  delivered 


over  the  Internet,  a  satellite  or  a  taut 
waxed  string. 

What  is  truly  impressive  and  different 
about  the  Internet  is  the  ease  of  getting 
information.  The  questions  are,  Do  you 
really  need  it,  and  Will  it  change  your 
behavior?  For  example,  last  night  my 
sons  had  a  contentious  argument  about 
whether  you  could  legally  hit  someone 
on  the  head  with  your  stick  in  a  lacrosse 
game.  I  hardly  know  how  to  spell 
lacrosse,  so  I  couldn’t  resolve  the  debate 
in  my  usual  Solomon-like  fashion. 
A  $10  bet  was  placed  on  the  matter — 
a  surprising  level  of  commitment 
in  view  of  the  fact 
that  neither  child 
actually  plays  la¬ 
crosse.  My  older 
son,  who  owns  nary 
a  lacrosse  stick  but 
does  own  a  cable 
modem  Internet 
connection,  “Asked 
Jeeves”  about  la¬ 
crosse  rules.  Very  quickly  he  found 
that  you  can’t  legally  beat  someone 
about  the  head  with  a  stick,  which  rais¬ 
es  my  opinion  somewhat  of  the  game. 
However,  my  younger  son  refused  to 
pay  up,  claiming  that  the  rules  were 
really  for  women  or  for  field  hockey.  So 
what  has  really  changed? 

Digital  information  exchange,  as 
much  as  we  in  the  IT  biz  would  like  to 
believe  otherwise,  is  still  a  small  chunk 
of  life.  An  MIT  survey  from  1996  once 
found  that  personal  computers  are 
ranked  in  the  top  10  among  inventions 
that  have  affected  modern  life.  The 
sobering  part  is  that  they  were  ranked 
number  4,  alongside  the  blow-dryer  and 
aspirin. 

All  this  skepticism,  however,  doesn’t 
mean  that  some  potential  Internet 
advances  wouldn’t  really  impress  me. 
What  I’m  waiting  for  is  Internet  tele¬ 
portation.  If  you  could  take  my  corpo¬ 
real  mass  and  turn  it  into  packets,  that 
would  get  my  attention.  I  would  even 
tolerate  a  few  lost  packets  and  a  little 
turbulence  through  the  router.  EC3 

Thomas  H.  Davenport  is  a  professor  of 
management  information  systems  at 
Boston  University  School  of  Man¬ 
agement.  He  welcomes  reader  com¬ 
ments  at  thomas.h.davenport@ac.com. 


The  Internet  really  doesn't  address  the  physical 
dimension  of  life.  Mowing  my  lawn,  for  example,  seems 
curiously  unaffected  by  the  e-world  thus  far. 

And  shaving  is  still  pretty  much  the  same. 
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As  if  your  IT  workload  wasn't  heavy  enough,  suddenly  you're  also 
expected  to  handle  revenue  issues.  Locate  new  business  opportunities. 
And  find  new  revenue  streams.  If  it  hasn't  happened  already,  it  will. 
When  e-services  transform  the  Internet,  opportunities  will  explode 
exponentially.  Businesses  will  scramble  for  a  piece  of  the  action. 
And  servers  will  make  all  the  difference.  Fortunately,  you've  got 
the  HP  3000  Business  Server,  ft  has  the  proven  reliability  to  handle  the 
coming  onslaught  of  information,  24  hours  a  day.  It's  compatible  with 
the  applications  you'll  need.  And  it’s  easily  integrated  into  an  e-services 
environment  with  UNIX"  and  Windows  NT.R  What  more  could  you  ask 
for?  Oh  yeah,  a  vacation,  www.hp.com/go/3000 

Propelling  the  next  E.  E-services. 
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A  CIO  Summer  Curriculum 


Women  IT  Leaders 


Who  are  IT’s  newest  leaders  and  why  should  you 
care ?  Because  she  may  be  your  next  boss. 


BY  POLLY  SCHNEIDER 


TAMA  OLVER  KNOWS  how  to  win  in  a  man’s  world.  She 
ought  to — she’s  been  living  in  one  for  her  entire  profes¬ 
sional  life.  And  she’s  learned  a  thing  or  two  along  the  way. 
As  VP  and  CIO  of  Informix  Software  Inc.,  Olver 
attributes  her  success  to  her  willingness  to  negotiate  while  others  are  busy 
butting  heads.  When  she  was  CIO  at  Amdahl  Corp.,  her  company  strug¬ 


gled  through  a  joint  development  project  with  a  Japanese  company.  Her 


Reader  ROI 


This  feature  is  part  of  CIO’s  Summer 
Leadership  Curriculum,  which  began  with 
the  June  15,  1999,  issue. 

WOMEN  IN  TECHNOLOGY  are  making  a 
lasting  impact  on  how  companies  man¬ 
age  IT.  Read  on  to  learn 

►  How  women  are  bringing  needed  skills 
to  the  IT  organization 

►  What  barriers  still  exist  for  women  in 
technology 

►  Advice  from  women  executives 


work  tended  to  go  better  than 
that  of  her  male  colleagues,  says 
the  affable  Olver.  “My  style  is  not 
to  try  to  score  points  in  a  debate,” 
she  explains.  Olver  is  one  of  a  ris¬ 
ing  generation  of  women  IT  lead¬ 
ers  who  are  putting  often-forgot¬ 
ten  tactics  like  listening  and 
consensus-building  to  good  use. 
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Tama  Olver 

VP  and  CIO 
Informix  Software 
Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

Years  in  IT  30 

Inspiration  on  the  job  "What 
attracts  me  are  complex  prob¬ 
lems." 

What  women  leaders  do  well 
Change  course.  "Women  are  less 
attached  to  their  decisions  than 
men." 

Career  advice  "Understand  the 
business." 
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While  their  numbers  are 
still  small — the  Information 
Technology  Association  of 
America  reports  that  women 
hold  just  25  percent  of  all 
professional  IT  positions — 
they  bring  invaluable  skills  to 
IT  organizations.  Relation¬ 
ship  management,  flexibility 
and  diplomacy  are  just  a  few 
of  the  talents  CIOs  need  to 
master  in  today’s  tumultuous 
business  climate.  And  as  some 
IT  organizations  are  learning 
to  their  benefit,  many  women 
executives  excel  in  these  areas. 

Not  that  most  of  today’s 
successful  IT  women  have 
had  a  smooth  path  to  the  top. 

They’ve  struggled  for  equal  salaries, 
opportunities  and  respect  in  an  industry 
largely  run  by  men.  But  the  women  in 
this  story  don’t  have  horrifying  tales  of 
discrimination  to  share.  In  fact,  many  of 
them  are  at  the  pinnacle  of  their  careers, 
and  they’re  leading  large  and  successful 


Dawn  Lepore 


Executive  VP  and  CIO 


Charles  Schwab 


San  Francisco 


Years  in  IT  21 


Inspiration  on  the  job 


Technology  is  the  strategy  of  our 


company,  so  I'm  involved  with 


almost  everything. 


What  women  leaders  do  well 


Inspire  and  influence  change. 


More  men  have  a  command-and 


control  style  than  women  do.  This 


doesn't  work  going  forward. 


Career  advice  "You  have  to  be 


able  to  lead  through  uncertainty. 


Jan  Dehesh 


VP  of  IT 


Qualcomm,  San  Diego 


Years  in  IT  10 


Inspiration  on  the  job  Working 


with  technical  people  and  helping 


them  interact  better. 


What  women  leaders  do  well 


Keeping  lots  of  balls  in  the  air. 


Career  advice  "Men  ask  for  what 


they  want  and  they  network. 


Women  need  to  understand  that. 


AS  CIOS  HAVE  ADVANCED  FROM 
their  grim  beginnings  as  closet 
geeks  to  today’s  business- 
minded  information  strategists,  women 
are  further  shaping  the  job’s  evolution. 


(or  recently  had)  women  CIOs  include 
Novell  Inc.,  Toyota  Motor  Sales  USA  Inc., 
Xerox  Corp.  and  DuPont  Co. 

Nearly  40  percent  of  business  influ¬ 
ences — those  involved  in  the  purchase 
of  computers  and  related  products — are 
women,  according  to  a  study  by  Women 
in  Technology  International  (WITI). 
Says  Anita  Borg,  a  technical  staff 
member  with  the  Xerox  Palo  Alto  Re¬ 
search  Center  who  also  serves  as  pres¬ 
ident  and  founding  director  of  the 
advocacy  group  Institute  for  Women 
and  Technology,  “The  companies  that 
start  looking  like  good  places  to  be  for 
women  will  eat  everyone  else’s  lunch.” 


Listen 

While  You  Work 


m 


IT  organizations  in  high-pro¬ 
file  companies.  Often  less  in¬ 
trigued  than  their  male  coun¬ 
terparts  by  the  latest  gee-whiz 
features,  women  IT  leaders 
want  to  know  what’s  going  to 
make  their  jobs  easier  and 
more  efficient,  and  they  have 
strong  opinions  about  how  IT 
needs  to  deliver  services  that 
make  a  difference  in  day-to- 
day  life.  Companies  that  have 
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82%  of  companies  AREN'T  PREPARED 

to  handle  a  computer  system  disaster: 


[Care  to  know  if  you're  one  of  them?] 

Computer  system  disasters  cost  companies  millions.  Indeed, 
it  can  lead  to  the  company's  destruction.  What,  you  may  ask, 
can  assure  your  company's  survival?  Only  an  airtight,  proven 
data  backup  plan.  An  essential  ingredient  of  which  is  DLTtape 
technology,  the  industry  standard  in  reliable  tape  backup 
systems.  And  DLTtape  system  vendors,  working  in  conjunction 
with  a  number  of  disaster  recovery  experts,  can  provide  you 
with  the  information,  tools  and  expertise  you  need  to  survive 
a  catastrophe.  To  learn  how  safe  your  company 
is,  visit  us  at  www.Provelt12.DLTtape.com  or 
call  us  at  1 -888-DLTtape. 
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Move  fast  enough  and  it’s  nectar 


nectar 


nectar 


These  days,  it’s  not 
only  what  you  know-it’s  how  fast 
you  know  it,  and  how  fast  you  can  get  it  into 
the  right  hands.  Our  network  of  people  in  more 
than  130  countries  has  the  knowledge  to  help 
you  get  results.  Together,  we  can  move  forward 
faster  faster  faster.  Start  humming. 


www.ey.com 


Ernst  Young 


From  thought  to  finish ,™ 
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Polishing 
IT's  Image 

The  traditional  rift  between 
IT  and  business  gives  women  IT 
execs  ample  opportunity  to  roll  up 
their  sleeves  and  get  to  work.  Nancy 
Markle,  who  became  the  first  U.S.  CIO 
of  Arthur  Andersen  in  1998,  likes  to 
tell  the  story  of  her  brother’s  plant  busi¬ 
ness  and  two  of  his  gardeners  with  dif¬ 
ferent  approaches  to  dealing  with  cus- 


under  one  roof,  reporting 
to  her.  In  this  role,  she 
learned  to  be  the  ultimate 
diplomat.  “I  spend  my 
time  and  energy  listening 
to  people,”  she  explains. 
To  help  bring  the  head¬ 
strong  groups  together, 
Dehesh  holds  offsite  team¬ 
building  exercises  and 
twice-weekly  breakfast 
meetings,  where  people 
have  to  talk  about  some- 
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Dawn  Lepore,  executive  vice  president 
and  CIO  at  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.  Inc., 
has  the  gargantuan  job  of  creating  an  IT 
strategy  to  keep  pace  with  spiraling 
growth  in  the  $2.7  billion  company’s 
online  brokerage  business.  Lepore,  who 
leads  a  2,000-member  IT  staff  and  sits 
on  Schwab’s  senior  management  com¬ 
mittee,  relishes  the  opportunity  to  mas¬ 
termind  change.  In  1992  she  led  the 
redesign  of  the  company’s  entire  IT  plat¬ 
form,  which  would  later  support 
Schwab’s  visionary  move  onto  the  Web 
as  the  first  online  trading  company,  now 
averaging  7  million  transactions  a  day. 

Lepore  knows  that  a  happy  staff  con¬ 
tributes  to  her  organization’s  success. 
“We  want  our  people  to  do  the  best 
work  of  their  lives  here,”  she  says.  For 
Lepore,  that  means  encouraging  self¬ 
development,  training  and  mentoring. 

Equal  representation  in  manage¬ 
ment — 70  percent  of  Schwab’s  em¬ 
ployees  report  to  women — has  created  a 


culture  that  president  and  co- 
CEO  David  S.  Pottruck  proudly 
describes  as  nurturing.  Employ¬ 
ees’  opinions  are  respected,  team¬ 
work  is  paramount  and  man¬ 
agers  take  care  of  their  staff.  For 
instance,  Schwab  employees  can 
donate  their  sick  time  to  others 
in  need.  Recently,  an  IT  em¬ 
ployee  with  cancer  was  flooded 
with  donated  sick  days  from 
across  the  company.  It’s  that 
kind  of  environment  that  has 
kept  Lepore  at  the  company  the 
past  15  years. 

What’s  more,  women  in  top  IT 
spots  are  helping  bridge  differ¬ 
ences  between  groups  with  a  his¬ 
tory  of  discord.  When  Jan  Dehesh 
was  promoted  to  VP  of  IT  at 
wireless  telecommunications  pro¬ 
vider  Qualcomm  Inc.,  she  inher¬ 
ited  the  unenviable  task  of  merg¬ 
ing  the  company’s  telecom  and 

computer,  video  and  net¬ 
work  services  departments 


',v-' 


Nancy  Markle 

U.S.  CIO 

Arthur  Andersen,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Years  in  IT  BO 

Inspiration  on  the  job  Using  technol¬ 
ogy  creatively  to  boost  the  bottom  line. 

What  women  leaders  do  well 

"Women  listen  a  lot  and  figure  out  how 
to  work  within  the  context  they  are 
given." 

Career  advice  "Make  sure  people  know 
that  if  you  have  to  be  tough,  you  can 
be  tough." 


thing  other  than  work.  “You  can’t  create 
a  team  until  you  have  a  family,”  she  insists. 

Dehesh  also  makes  sure  her  staff  has 
the  opportunity  to  job  shadow  and  learn 
new  skills  in  the  merged  organization. 
Her  efforts  have  paid  off — the  depart¬ 
ments  have  integrated  smoothly,  and  turf 
wars  have  diminished. 

Although  Dehesh  brings  a  personal 
touch  to  her  job,  she’s  no  pushover.  “If  I 
believe  in  something,  I  will  raise  it  all  the 
way  up  the  ladder,  including  walking  into 
the  CEO’s  office,”  she  insists.  She  did  just 
that  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  supervisor 
refused  to  let  her  work  with  schools  and 
nonprofit  groups  on  the  company’s 
behalf.  She  won  that  argument. 
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tomers — one  was  quiet  and  the 
other  was  outgoing.  Customers 
kept  coming  back  to  the  per¬ 
sonable  one  even  though  the 
other’s  plants  were  just  as  good. 

It’s  a  simple  tale,  but  Markle 
lives  by  it.  In  the  first  several 


Stephanie  Reel 

VP  of  Information  Services  and  CIO 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore 

Years  in  IT  18 


Inspiration  on  the  job  Intellectual 
stimulation  of  working  in  a  university 
environment. 


What  women  leaders  do  well 
Communicate,  collaborate  and  listen. 

Career  advice  "Help  customers  articu¬ 
late  and  organize  their  thoughts,  and 
create  opportunities  for  them  to  work 
with  each  other  and  with  IT." 


months  at  Arthur  Andersen,  she  spent 
most  of  her  time  meeting  with  people  in 
the  business  units  to  find  out  how  IT  was 
doing.  She  plans  to  do  another  tour  this 
year  to  lay  out  her  IT  strategy.  Hitting 
the  streets  is  a  big  part  of  who  Markle  is 
as  a  CIO,  and  her  customers  appreciate 
the  attention.  “Some  CIOs  are  scared  to 
do  this  because  they  don’t  want  to  step 
on  people’s  toes  in  the  business.  But  the 
perception  and  relationship  you  build 
is  more  important  than  the  service 
you  provide.” 

Her  opinion  may  not  be  shared  by  all 
CIOs,  but  Markle’s  strategy  seems  to 
have  worked  to  her  advantage:  She’s 
held  CIO  positions  for  10  years  at  large 
organizations,  including  Fannie  Mae, 
Georgia  Power  and  Home  Savings  of 
America,  where  she  successfully  patched 
up  a  history  of  sour  grapes  between  IT 
and  the  business. 

Stephanie  Reel,  vice  president  of  infor- 
mation  services  and  CIO  of  Johns 


Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore,  also 
makes  customer  relations  a  top  priority. 
“Every  minute  I’m  not  in  a  meeting  I’m 
writing  an  e-mail  or  making  a  call,”  she 
says.  Reel,  who  was  promoted  to  the 
newly  created  top  CIO  spot  in  1998  after 
a  four-year  stint  as  CIO  of  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Medicine,  spends  most  of  her  10-  to 
12-hour  days  in  meetings  with  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  she  organizes  monthly  din¬ 
ners  with  faculty  members  to  keep  her 
fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  university. 


Who's  Hiding 
the  Women? 

Despite  the  achievements  of 
these  influential  IT  leaders,  num¬ 
bers  reveal  that  women  are  still 
sorely  underrepresented  in  the  industry. 
Women  hold  only  about  10  percent  of 
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Sold  /The  sales  director  is  flooded  with  online  customer 
orders.  Overseas  suppliers  instantly  gear  up  production. 
Shippers  are  alerted.  It’s  all  connected,  via  the  Web.  And 
IT  has  to  keep  it  running.  Not  to  worry. Tivoli  management 
software  automatically  manages  the  systems,  networks 
and  apps  that  keep  the  supply  chain  moving.  End-to- 
end.  Firewall-through-firewall.  So  customers  can  place 
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Rkki  Hal! 

VP  of  Hotel  Information  Systems 
Promus  Hotel,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Years  in  IT  17 

Inspiration  on  the  job  Influencing 
people  and  making  a  difference.  "I  find 
a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  that  and  driving 
change — doing  something  that  hasn't 
been  done  before." 

What  women  leaders  do  well 
Women  are  more  apt  to  share  what 
they've  learned  to  help  others  succeed. 

Career  advice  "The  struggle  for 
women  is  not  making  everyone  feel 
good,  but  making  sure  that  we  have  a 
win-win  situation." 


« - 


CIO  positions  in  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France,  according 
to  a  survey  of  340  CIOs  by  executive 


On  Our  WebSite 


cio.com 

For  More  on  Women 
IT  Leaders 

To  learn  how  to  help  more  school-age  girls  turn 
to  IT  careers,  and  to  find  resources  for  profes¬ 
sional  women,  visit  www.cio.com/printlinks. 

For  More  on 
Enterprise  Leadership 

For  other  articles,  links  and  leadership 
resources,  visit  CIO's  Leadership  Research  Center 
at  www.cio.com/forums/leadership. 


recruiter  Korn/Ferry  International  and 
the  Financial  Times. 

Many  women  CIOs  tell  of  the  usual 
challenges  in  the  boardroom — being 
interrupted  by  men  in  meetings  only  to 
have  their  ideas  restated  later  by  some¬ 
one  else  or  being  passed  up  for  promo¬ 
tions  in  favor  of  less-experienced  male 
counterparts.  Moving  up  in  IT  has  been 
especially  difficult  for  women  because 
in  the  male-dominated  industry  social 
aptitude  is  not  valued  as  highly  as  tech¬ 
nical  prowess.  “Women  are  still  not  com¬ 
pletely  accepted  in  all  these  fields,  and 
we  just  have  to  keep  dealing  with  that,” 
Borg  says. 

A  few  months  into  her  promotion  to 
CIO  in  1993,  Schwab’s  Pottruck  asked 
Lepore  how  things  were  going.  She 
answered,  “Well,  it’s  so  male!”  Fumbling 
through  the  sports  analogies  that  fre¬ 
quently  came  up  in  meetings  was  like 


learning  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  Even  at  Schwab, 
Lepore  says  she  often  felt 
like  a  child  being  lectured 
in  the  early  days.  “I’m  sure 
that  was  due  in  part  to  my 
newness  in  the  job,  but  it 
seemed  much  more  pro¬ 
nounced  with  me  than 
with  male  colleagues  who 
were  also  new  in  their 
jobs,”  she  says. 

More  troubling,  per¬ 
haps,  is  the  possibility  that 
the  time  demands  of  IT 
careers  are  pushing  wo¬ 
men  away  from  senior 
management  positions. 
Like  many  women  execs, 
Lepore  struggles  to  bal¬ 
ance  50-  to  60-hour  weeks  with  the 
demands  of  raising  a  9-month-old  son. 
Reel  was  involved  with  the  recruitment 
of  a  CIO  for  a  local  municipality  in  Balti¬ 
more  and  was  discouraged  to  find  that 
only  5  of  the  56  resumes  came  from 
women.  “In  our  business,  [the  job] 
requires  a  huge  amount  of  energy  and 
time,  which  is  hard  because  many  women 
are  the  primary  caregivers  [at  home],” 
Reel  says.  Her  children  are  grown  now, 
and  she  admits  that  she’s  not  sure  she 
could  have  handled  the  CIO  job  when 
they  were  younger. 

Lortunately,  workplace  policies  are 
becoming  more  flexible  and  family- 
friendly,  and  women  are  realizing  they 
can  hold  top  technology  spots  and  have 
a  family  too.  Rickie  Hall,  vice  president 
of  hotel  information  systems  at  Promus 
Hotel  Corp.  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  two 
young  children  at  home.  Over  the  years, 
she’s  learned  that  it’s  acceptable  to  ask 
for  time  off  and  to  work  from  home 
occasionally,  even  during  crunch  times 
at  the  office. 


Survival 

Skills 

WOMEN  I.T.  LEADERS  AGREE  ON 
the  importance  of  learning  how 
to  network,  seek  mentors  and 
ask  for  promotions.  And  women  hoping 
to  rise  to  choice  IT  spots  should  remem- 
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ber  that  sometimes  the  only  way  to  get 
to  the  top  is  by  a  circuitous  route.  Hall, 
who  began  her  career  as  a  programmer 
17  years  ago,  made  several  lateral  moves 
during  times  of  merger  upheaval  while 
working  in  IT  management  for  Holiday 
Inn  and  Harrah’s  Entertainment  Inc. 
“Each  time,  I  took  the  road  that 
appeared  less  than  promising  from  my 
peers’  perspective,”  she  says. 

But  in  the  end  those  moves  helped  her 
by  allowing  her  to  work  under  new  men¬ 
tors  and  gain  broad  experience  in  the 
company — which  ultimately  propelled 
her  to  one  of  the  top  IT  positions.  Hall 
does  not  believe  that  women  have  to 
change  their  style  to  succeed.  “Per¬ 
petuating  the  male  myth — becoming 
males  in  order  to  move  up — is  not  me,” 
she  explains.  “I  do,  however,  want  to  be 
a  better  business  person,  period.” 

Generally,  women  leaders  also  need 
to  learn  how  to  be  more  assertive  on  the 
job,  and  that  means  being  less  accom¬ 
modating  and  cooperative  when  the  sit¬ 
uation  requires  a  tough  decision.  Markle 
says  that  sometimes  women  are  just 
too  obliging.  “They  need  to  send  the 
message,  ‘I  can  take  over  and  make  this 
happen.’” 

Finally,  women  in  IT  admit  they  need 
to  do  a  better  job  of  helping  each  other. 
“There’s  not  one  woman — not  one — 
who  ever  helped  me,”  laments  Marion 
J.  Ball,  internationally  renowned  health¬ 
care  IT  expert  and  vice  president  of  First 
Consulting  Group  of  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
who  began  her  career  in  computing  in 
the  1960s.  Thankfully,  that  competitive, 
“you’re  on  your  own”  attitude  of  suc¬ 
cessful  women  is  waning.  Women  are 
joining  professional  groups,  mentoring 
staff  members,  volunteering  in  schools, 
speaking  to  students  and  helping  others 
find  jobs. 

“The  most  important  thing  women 
can  do  is  network  with  each  other,”  says 
Dehesh,  who  manages  to  rub  elbows 
with  peers  at  Athena,  a  high-tech  net¬ 
working  organization  that  helps  women 
get  seats  on  corporate  boards.  Informix’s 
Olver  is  an  active  member  of  WITI  and 
has  led  diversity  workshops  for  the 
Society  for  Information  Management, 
of  which  she  is  a  vice  president,  and 
other  industry  groups. 

Despite  the  remaining  barriers  wo¬ 
men  face,  their  influence  in  IT  is  grow- 


Warren  Bennis's  Commentary 


Enter  the  Tender  Gender 


Exemplary  leadership  is  gender  neutral,  of  the  150 
leaders  I’ve  studied,  the  best  leaders  do  the  same  kinds  of 
things.  Where  they  may  differ  is  how  they  do  them.  It’s  always 
dangerous  to  speak  in  generalities,  but  women  seem  to  have  a  bit 
more  of  a  predisposition  than  men  to  be  sensitive  and  nurturing  of 
others  because  of  their  socialization.  Not  that  men  can’t  be  that  way 
too,  but  women  are  generally  more  aware  of  the  social  and  emo¬ 
tional  world.  Because  of  this,  women  have  an  easier  time  partnering. 

In  our  book  Co-Leaders:  The  Power  of  Great  Partnerships,  David 
Heenan  and  I  conclude  that  partnerships  and  co¬ 
leadership  are  increasingly  becoming  the  preferred 
style  of  running  companies.  I  think  women  will  be 
more  willing,  and  capable,  of  succeeding  in  that 
area  than  men. 

Although  the  numbers  are  small,  I  do  see  in  the 
companies  I’ve  visited  that  more  and  more  women 
are  filling  top  positions.  I  believe  that  by  2003, 

40  percent  of  top  companies’  CFO  positions  will 
be  filled  by  women,  and  I  see  the  same  thing 
happening  to  the  CIO  position,  though  more 
slowly.  That’s  good  news  for  women  because  the 
real  power  resides  in  those  positions  that  have  a 
“Chief”  in  them,  not  in  the  leadership  of  the  HR, 
marketing  or  general  counsel  functions. 

Another  thing  that’s  changing  for  women  is 
that  to  be  effective  leaders,  they  no  longer  have 
to  be  “iron  maidens.”  They  don’t  need  to  be  a 
Margaret  Thatcher.  Organizations  have  changed; 
you  can’t  treat  employees  like  serfs  and  expect  to 
keep  them,  and  you  need  collaboration  to  get  any¬ 
thing  done.  So  leaders  need  to  understand  the 
human  condition:  what  motivates  people  and  gives 
meaning  to  their  work.  Women  may  have  a  natural 
advantage  in  doing  that,  so  they  should  not  be  afraid 
to  be  themselves. 

It’s  true  that  women  leaders  don’t  help  each  other 
enough.  That’s  been  one  of  the  major  points  of  agree¬ 
ment  each  year  in  the  program  I  run  for  women  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  This  may  be  because 
there  are  relatively  few  women  available  to  be  men¬ 
tors.  But  it’s  critical  to  have  mentors — male  or  female.  So  women  have 
to  be  absolutely  aggressive  and  determined  to  seek  them  out. 

-Warren  Bennis 


ing  daily — and  the  industry  needs  them 
now  more  than  ever  in  the  face  of 
swelling  staff  shortages.  So  even  as  they 
capture  more  top  IT  spots,  Olver  and 
other  senior  women  in  IT  will  plug  away 
doing  what  they  do  best:  working  with 


customers,  changing  attitudes  and 
spreading  the  gospel  that  the  IT  boy’s 
club  is  now  open  to  women. 


Senior  Writer  Polly  Schneider  can  be 
reached  at  pschneider@cio.com. 
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m  <r  Strange  Land 


CaliMed’s  CIO  knows  he’s  supposed  to  help  turn  the  company 
around.  But  how  to  do  it?  That’s  a  leading  question. 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 


/'  N  THE  FIRST  INSTALLMENT  OF  THIS  THREE-PART  CASE  STUDY  ON  LEADER- 
ship,  fictional  CIO  David  Shepard  suddenly  found  himself  with  a  new  boss,  a  new 
title  and  a  mandate  to  leverage  IT  to  help  lead  his  beleaguered  pharmaceutical  firm, 
CaliMed  Inc.,  through  a  turnaround. 


Reader  RC 


This  feature  is  part  of  CIO's 
Summer  Leadership 
Curriculum,  which  began  with 
the  June  15,  1999,  issue. 


READ  ON  TO  LEARN  HOWTO 
►  Seek  external  expertise  to 
inform  decisions 


►  Borrow  credibility  to  win  an 
enemy's  buy-in 

►  Convince  peers  to  share 
budgetary  burdens 


Uneasy  with  the  role  of  enterprise  leader  that  the  new  CEO 
had  given  him,  Shepard  called  on  three  experienced  execu¬ 
tives — John  Cross,  Christopher  Hoenig  and  Patricia 
Wallington — seeking  advice  on  how  to  build  relationships 
with  the  executive  team  and  defuse  political  land  mines  (see 
“Stranger  in  a  Strange  Land,”  Part  1,  CIO  Section  1,  June  15, 
1999,  or  visit  www.cio.com/printlinks).  In  this  second  install¬ 
ment,  Shepard  must  bring  his  knowledge  of  technology  and 
business  to  bear  on  CaliMed’s  fledgling  strategy. 
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Strategic  Knowledge 


Dead  Man  on 
Campus? 

PREVIOUS  MEETINGS  OF  CALI- 
Med’s  reconstituted  executive  team 
had  the  flavor  of  revival  meetings, 
as  new  CEO  Maureen  Carleton  and  her 
strategy  czar  Richard  Pepe  expounded 
their  vision  for  reviving  the  company. 
The  aim  had  been  to  rally  the  group  and 
convince  them  that  there  was  indeed  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  But  this  latest 
meeting  felt  more  like  a  war-room  ses¬ 
sion.  Carleton  laid  out  her  to-do  list  like 
a  battle  plan: 

■  Revive  CaliMed’s  rapidly  aging 
product  line  by  acquiring  boutique 
biotech  companies. 

■  Speed  product-development  time. 

■  Sell  directly  to  consumers  in  the  fast¬ 
growing  and  lucrative  homeopathic- 
remedy  category. 

■  Stop  the  fiscal  hemorrhaging  by 
pulling  out  of  the  disappointing 
treatment-protocol  development 
partnerships  CaliMed  had  made 
with  health-care  providers. 

Carleton  then  fired  off  directives  to 
her  lieutenants. 

To  longtime  CaliMed  Chief  Oper¬ 
ating  Officer  Robert  Matson:  “All  we 
want  from  the  companies  we  acquire  is 
their  R&D.  We  don’t  want  their  admin¬ 
istrative  overhead  or  their  back  offices. 
We  have  to  absorb  these  companies 
quickly  and  get  their  research  groups 
integrated  with  ours.  Rob,  I  want  you  in 
charge  of  the  integration.” 

“Matson  knows  how  companies 
operate,”  Shepard  thought.  “But  inte¬ 
grating  systems. ..he  won’t  have  a  clue 
about  that.” 

To  Pete  Lucibelli,  vice  president  of 
sales  and  marketing — and  Shepard’s 
nemesis:  “Pete,  we  need  a  plan  to  sell  our 
homeopathic-remedy  line  directly  to 
consumers.  We’ll  bypass  the  pharmacies 
and  keep  more  of  the  profit.” 

“Lucibelli’s  expertise  is  all  about 
pharmacies,”  thought  Shepard,  mildly 
amused.  “This  will  be  a  bear  for  him.  Still, 
at  least  it’s  a  nice,  specific  assignment.” 

To  Shepard:  “Dave,  I  need  you  to  tell 
me  how  to  get  more  out  of  the  consider¬ 
able  IT  investments  we’ve  already  made. 
And  more  important,  I’m  relying  on  you 


to  tell  us  what’s  out  there  technologically, 
what’s  coming  and  what  the  possibilities 
are  for  speeding  drug  development.” 

“I’m  a  dead  man,”  Shepard  whispered. 

As  Shepard  walked  back  to  his  office 
after  the  meeting,  he  knew  this  would  be 
a  critical  test.  In  the  past,  he’d  responded 
to  other  people’s  requests,  working  to 
meet  other  people’s  needs.  Now  he  was 
expected  to  come  up  with  the  ideas  him¬ 
self.  And  he’d  have  to  do  that  while 
wringing  more  value  out  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  IT  investments. 

Then  there  were  the  other  executives’ 
marching  orders.  Should  he  be  working 
with  them  as  well?  Carleton  wanted 
Matson  to  lead  the  effort  to  integrate  the 
biotech  companies  CaliMed  planned  to 
acquire,  but  Matson  didn’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  how  to  merge  the  new  R&D 
groups’  systems  with  CaliMed’s.  How 
would  Shepard  get  involved  without 
stepping  on  his  friend’s  toes? 

Lucibelli,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not 
his  friend.  He  always  went  around 
Shepard  to  get  what  he  wanted.  But  now 
Lucibelli  had  his  hands  full,  figuring  out 
how  to  sell  directly  to  consumers.  Shep¬ 
ard’s  coaches  advised  him  to  make  Pete 
an  ally.  Maybe  this  was  the  opportunity. 

And  lastly,  Shepard  knew  that 
although  some  people  probably  thought 
CaliMed’s  back-office  systems  and  sup¬ 
ply  chain  links  ran  themselves,  they 
didn’t.  If  those  areas  suffered  while  his 
attention  was  focused  elsewhere,  all 
the  technological  “possibilities”  he 
might  uncover  wouldn’t  be  enough  to 
save  his  job. 

With  these  questions  ringing  in  his 
head,  he  shut  his  door  and  phoned  his 
coaches. 

In  Pursuit 

of  Knowledge 

Shepard:  How  would  an  enterprise 
leader  tackle  these  CEO  mandates? 

Christopher  Hoenig:  It  will  take  time  to 
figure  this  out.  You’ve  got  to  create  per¬ 
sonal  time  for  yourself  and  the  only  way 
you’ll  do  that  is  to  make  an  aggressive 
move.  Pick  your  best  IT  guy  and  pro¬ 


mote  him  to  a  leadership  position.  Give 
him  your  former  job  of  IT  director  to 
make  sure  the  hatches  stay  battened 
down  in  your  department. 

Shepard:  I’ve  got  a  couple  of  people 
who  I  think  could  take  that  on. 

Patricia  Wallington:  Remember,  this  per¬ 
son’s  former  peers  will  now  report  to 
him.  You’ll  have  to  deal  with  personnel 
issues  like:  Why  did  you  pick  this  par¬ 
ticular  person?  What  does  it  mean  to  the 
careers  of  the  people  who  now  have 
another  layer  between  them  and  you? 
But  there’s  no  question  about  it;  you’ve 
got  to  create  space  for  yourself. 

Shepard:  Then  I  work  on  my  strategy. 

John  Cross:  Not  just  your  strategy,  but 
CaliMed’s  strategy.  This  is  the  moment 
when  you  can  be  a  part  of  the  company’s 
strategic  planning.  If  you  can  be  involved 
in  that  discussion,  that  would  send  a 
very  important  signal  about  IT’s  role  in 
the  organization. 

Hoenig:  That’s  a  key  objective:  to  be  a 
participant  in  identifying  the  first  set  of 
major  strategic  decisions  that  are  going 
to  flow  out  of  the  CEO’s  strategy.  At  the 
very  least,  you’ve  got  to  push  for  more 
granularity — break  down  these  man¬ 
dates  into  specific  deliverables.  When 
you  start  to  prioritize,  you’ll  have  more 
options  because  you’ve  broken  down  the 
deliverables  into  many  specifics. 

Wallington:  You’ll  need  to  find  a  way  to 
get  time  with  Pepe  and  the  other  project 
owners.  Work  individually  with  them. 
Some  will  want  to  talk  informally. 
Others  may  want  to  sit  down  and  create 
a  highly  structured  strategic  plan. 

Shepard:  On  the  technology  side,  the 
CEO  has  asked  me  to  find  out  what’s 
coming  and  what  the  possibilities  are  for 
speeding  product  development.  Talk 
about  broad  assignments!  Besides  check¬ 
ing  with  Giga  and  the  other  services, 
how  should  I  proceed? 

Cross:  You  could  pick  a  particular  area 
of  your  business  agenda,  like  product 
testing,  and  then  assemble  a  variety  of 
external  experts  in  technologies  associ- 
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ated  with  that  area.  It’s  a  good  leader¬ 
ship  process — you  put  the  external 
experts  and  internal  IT  and  business 
executives  together  to  spend  two  or 
three  days  brainstorming.  The  purpose 
is  twofold.  It  gets  the  external  knowl¬ 
edge  of  technology  well  debated  and 
understood  by  your  internal  tech  guys. 
But  second,  and  more  important,  it  gives 
the  ultimate  ownership  of  the  solution 
to  your  business.  You  can  use  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  demo  some  of  the  technology.  The 
fact  that  the  business  guys  can  feel  and 
touch  some  of  this  stuff  gives  them  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  confidence  in  it. 

Shepard:  I’ve  got  some  contacts  with  a 
CAD/CAM  vendor  that’s  dabbling  in  a 
new  type  of  modeling  and  simulation 
technology,  which  I  can  see  being 
applied  to  drug  development.  But  they 
don’t  have  anything  ready  to  pilot  yet. 

Cross:  You  could  partner  with  them. 
Vendors  are  often  very  happy  to  put  up 
some  initial  money.  In  the  beginning  it 
doesn’t  have  to  cost  you  much,  if  any¬ 
thing.  They  write  it  off  of  the  marketing 
budget  as  a  way  to  get  it  launched. 

Wallington:  Underscoring  a  lot  of  these 
leadership  strategies  is  the  need  for  the 
CIO  to  go  outside  his  own  organization 
for  answers.  Don’t  just  sit  there  and  try 
to  apply  only  your  own  knowledge. 

Shepard:  I  know  we’re  going  to  have  to 
use  technology  in  developing  a  new 
direct-to-consumer  sales  channel  for  our 
homeopathic-remedy  line.  But  that  ini¬ 
tiative  is  Lucibelli’s.  I  tried  talking  to  him 
to  get  some  kind  of  clean-slate  working 
relationship  started,  but  he  was  pretty 
unresponsive.  He  hasn’t  taken  me  up  on 
my  offer  to  dedicate  one  of  my  best  IT 
people  to  his  sales  group.  I  don’t  know 
what  else  to  do. 

Hoenig:  If  you  can  find  some  key  knowl¬ 
edge  outside  and  bring  it  back  to  help 
Lucibelli,  it’s  a  chance  to  take  that  rela¬ 
tionship  to  a  different  place. 

Wallington:  That  sounds  like  what  I  do 
when  I  have  a  really  resistant  person.  I 
try  to  find  out  who  he  respects  and  then 
bring  in  ideas  through  that  person.  Say 
Lucibelli  had  worked  for  another  com¬ 


pany  and  was  always  talking  about  how 
it  did  things.  You  could  get  ideas  from 
that  company  and  leverage  its  credibil¬ 
ity  with  him. 

Hoenig:  That’s  an  elegant  solution 
because  you  do  two  things  at  once: 
You’re  bringing  in  outside  knowledge 
and  you’re  defusing  a  conflict.  You  can 
improve  your  relationship  with  Lucibelli 
by  creating  a  win  for  him  that  gives  him 
public  credit. 

Wallington:  You  should  always  allow 
the  business  person  to  take  the  credit. 

Shepard:  I  thought  I  was  supposed  to  be 
building  my  credibility  with  the  CEO. 

Wallington:  The  CEO  always  knows 
what’s  going  on.  Your  success  in  her  eyes 
will  lie  in  the  collaborative  relationship 
you  build,  not  just  the  project’s  techni¬ 
cal  success. 

Shepard:  I’ve  been  thinking  about  how 
Amazon.com  and  other  retail  Web  sites 
build  customer  loyalty.  They  provide 
tons  of  information  about  the  products 
and  let  the  users  select  preferences,  build¬ 
ing  their  personal  profiles.  We  might  be 
able  to  create  some  sort  of  consumer 
educational  network  for  our  homeo¬ 
pathic-remedy  line.  We  could  even  cre¬ 
ate  patient-case  files  that  customers 
could  access  and  manage. 

Wallington:  That  sounds  interesting. 
You’d  leverage  CaliMed’s  brand  name 
in  homeopathic  medicine.  You’d  bring 
legitimacy  to  those  kinds  of  products, 
and  the  case  histories  could  create  cus¬ 
tomer  loyalty. 

Shepard:  I  know  Lucibelli  owns  stock 
in  Amazon,  so  he  may  respect  what  it’s 
doing. 

Hoenig:  Sounds  like  a  plan. 

Shepard:  The  third  thing  I  have  to  figure 
out  is  how  to  help  Matson  with  the 
acquisitions  without  looking  like  I’m 
poaching  on  his  territory. 

Cross:  Helping  the  integrations  go 
smoothly  will  be  an  enormous  help,  so  I 
wouldn’t  worry  about  seeming  to  step 


on  his  toes.  In  acquisitions,  the  CIO  can 
help  in  two  areas:  one,  the  speed  with 
which  you  release  the  cash  from  the 
redundant  back-office  systems,  and  two, 
how  you  build  the  knowledge  infra- 
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Meet  Shepard's 

Coaches 

IN  EARLY  1999  John 
Cross  retired  as  head  of  IT 
at  BP  Amoco  PLC.  Beginning 
in  1 990,  Cross  presided  over 
a  radical  corporatewide 
transformation,  cutting  IT  costs  by  50 
percent  while  changing  the  IS  mission 
from  providing  transactional  support 
to  acting  as  a  strategic  business  part¬ 
ner.  He  is  now  an  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  with  AppNet  Inc.,  an  Internet 
consulting  and  services  startup  in 
Bethesda,  Md. 

as  DIRECTOR  for  infor¬ 
mation  management  and 
technology  issues  at  the 
U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office,  Christopher 
Hoenig  led  a  historic  reform  that  for 
the  first  time  brought  private  sector 
best  practices  (and  the  CIO  position)  to 
the  federal  government.  Hoenig  is  the 
author  of  a  forthcoming  book  from 
Perseus  Books  on  problem  solving  and 
leadership  for  the  knowledge  age.  He  is 
now  CEO  of  Exolve  Inc.,  a  Washington, 
D.C.-based  consulting  firm. 

in  1999  Patricia 
Wallington  retired  as  Xerox 
Corp.  corporate  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  CIO.  At  Xerox, 

Wallington  forged  a  close 
relationship  with  CEO  Paul  Allaire 
(now  chairman)  and  established  a  cor¬ 
poratewide  leadership  training  pro¬ 
gram.  In  1997  Wallington  was  induct¬ 
ed  into  the  Women  in  Science  and 
Technology  Hall  of  Fame.  Now  based 
in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Wallington  is  consult¬ 
ing  part  time  for  Xerox  and  others. 
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structure.  So  I’d  make  certain  Matson 
has  two  IT  people  able  to  attend  to  both 
agendas. 

Shepard:  I  shouldn’t  be  involved  per¬ 
sonally?  This  is  a  really  important  issue 
for  the  company. 

Cross:  As  soon  as  you  see  what  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  is,  delegate.  You 
can’t  be  an  effective  leader  and  do  all  the 
day-to-day  yourself.  Besides,  you’ve  still 
got  Matson  as  a  friend  and  a  backstop. 
He’ll  give  you  a  call  if  he’s  getting  into 
trouble.  That’s  the  beauty  of  having  a 
good  relationship. 

Shepard:  Now  the  hard  part. 

I’m  supposed  to  get  all  this 
done  on  the  same  budget  I 
had  last  year. 

Wallington:  Even  if  you 
weren’t  restricted  to 
your  current  budget, 
you  can’t  keep  coming 
back  to  say,  “I  need  more 
money.” 

Cross:  This  is  a  great  way  to 
show  the  CEO  that  you  can  make 
some  significant  investments  without 
asking  for  a  single  extra  dime  from  the 
company.  Maybe  you  can  even  hand 
cash  back. 

Shepard:  I  can  save  a  little  by  pulling  peo¬ 
ple  off  the  treatment-protocol  network 
we  built  for  the  hospital  partnerships 
we’re  dissolving.  I’ll  also  be  pulling  the 
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John  Cross,  Christopher  Hoenig  and  Patricia 
Wallington  discuss  the  need  for  CIOs  to  be 
leaders  not  only  inside  their  organization  but 
externally  in  the  IT  industry.  For  this  and 
other  articles,  links  and  leadership  resources, 
visit  CIO's  Leadership  Research  Center  at 
www.cio.com/forums/leadership. 


plug  on  that  network’s  secure  extranet 
development.  But  this  won’t  free  enough 
to  cover  the  new  initiatives. 

Wallington:  Maybe  you  can’t  just  re¬ 
allocate  your  own  funds.  You  might 
have  to  get  inside  other  departments  and 
have  them  drop  something  they’re  work¬ 


Wallington:  And  then  all  hell  will  break 
loose.  Trying  to  manage  an  investment 
portfolio  by  consensus  entails  a  lot  of 
conflict.  The  last  time  I  did  it  at  Xerox, 
the  CEO  at  the  time,  Paul  Allaire,  said 
he  didn’t  want  to  have  to  do  it  again. 

Hoenig:  Try  to  create  win-win  scenar¬ 
ios.  If  two  executives  are  fighting  over 
money  for  their  projects,  maybe  you  can 
analyze  what  they  need  deeply  enough 
so  that  you  discover  that  their  needs 
overlap,  and  perhaps  one  system  can  sat¬ 
isfy  them  both. 


Cross:  Another  possibility  is  instead 
of  looking  for  new  technolo¬ 
gies,  first  see  what  tech- 
^  *"  nologies  you’ve  got  that 
|  might  be  underutilized 

\  or  adapted  to  one  of 

t  your  new  projects. 


ing  on.  Your  relationship-building  can 
yield  this  kind  of  cooperation. 

Cross:  It’s  tough  to  get  businesses  to  slash 
and  burn  if  they  can’t  see  what  else  is 
coming.  If  you  can  show  them  that  by 
giving  something  up  they’re  getting 
something  more  attractive,  I’ve  found 
that  people  are  willing  to  be  very  tough 
with  their  own  budgets.  That’s  a  great 
way  for  the  CIO  to  create  the  elbow 
room  he  needs  for  further  investment  in 
fresh  technology. 

Shepard:  To  get  that  kind  of  cross- 
departmental  cooperation,  I’ll  need  an 
investment  portfolio  outlining  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  new  initiatives  as  well  as  the 
projects  we’ve  got  going.  Then  I  can  lay 
it  all  out  for  them  to  choose  what  they 
want  and  what  they  can  do  without. 


j  Shepard:  We’ve  got 

t  our  fledgling  R&D 

intranet  that  should  be 
I  expandable  to  include 

\  our  acquisitions.  We’ve  also 

sunk  a  lot  of  money  into  the 
treatment-protocol  network.  It’s  a 
shame  we’ve  got  to  the  pull  the  plug 
on  that. 


Wallingto  n:  You  know  David,  no 
offense,  but  it  seems  like  you’ve  got  the 
aye,  aye  syndrome.  Whatever  the  CEO 
says,  it’s  aye,  aye — we’ll  drop  this  net¬ 
work.  There’s  no  discussion  or  thought 
about  whether  this  is  really  the  right 
thing  to  do.  Is  there  a  different  way  to  do 
this  that  accomplishes  the  objective  of 
dissolving  the  protocol  partnership  but 
maintains  some  aspect  of  it?  When 
you’re  an  executive,  you  don’t  just  salute 
everything  the  CEO  says.  You  have  your 
own  thoughts  and  your  own  opinions  as 
to  what’s  right.  Then,  whatever  gets 
decided,  you  execute. 

Shepard:  Well... 

Wallington:  Suppose  pulling  the  plug  on 
the  partnerships  turns  out  to  be  the 
dumbest  thing  the  CEO  ever  did?  Sooner 
or  later  someone  will  ask  you,  “Why 
didn’t  you  tell  us?  You  knew,  why  didn’t 
you  tell  us?”  So  it  comes  back  to  bite  you 
anyway. 
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For  over  two  decades,  Kronos  time  and  labor  management  solutions  have  helped 

enterprises  optimize  labor  resources  and 
employee  productivity.  Our  systems  help  to 
manage  over  18  million  employees  worldwide 
by  providing  decision  makers  with  critical  time 
and  activity  information.  Benefit  from  our 
expertise  today.  Call  1-800-225-1561,  ext.  8111, 
or  visit  our  website. 


THE  TIME  &  LABOR  MANAGEMENT  EXPERTS 


©1998,  Kronos  Incorporated.  Kronas  and  the  Kronos  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Kronos  Incorporated 


Leadership  :  Strategic  Knowledge 


A  CIO  Summer  Curriculum 


Shepard: I  was  going  to  say  that  Roberta 
Sedaille,  the  McEarnst  consultant  we’ve 
been  working  with,  asked  me  to  consider 
marketing  and  selling  the  treatment- 
protocol  technology.  She’s  really  eager  to 


keep  going  on  the  secure  extranet  add-on 
to  make  it  a  stronger  system.  She  thinks 
we  could  sell  it  to  hospitals  that  want  to 
link  their  patient-record  system  to  their 
affiliates  and  private  physicians.  Maybe 


Warren  Bennis's  Commentary 


Scare  Tactics 

PAT  WALLINGTON’S  GOT  IT  RIGHT— THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  CIO 
should  not  be  an  aye,  aye  function.  In  organizations  today,  CIOs 
have  to  use  their  strategic  knowledge  to  provide  perspective,  antici¬ 
pate  what’s  happening  and  alert  top  management  to  what’s  going  on. 

There  was  $43  billion  in  business-to-business  electronic-commerce 
transactions  in  1998,  according  to  Forrester  Research  Inc.,  which  also 
predicts  that  it  will  grow  to  $1.3  trillion  by  2003.  Look  at  the  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  debacle,  with  the  recent  departure  of  CEO  Eckhard 
Pfeiffer.  Why  did  that  happen?  In  effect,  he  wasn’t  in  tune  with  the 
Internet  era.  If  CaliMed  wants  to  survive,  in  fewer  than 
5  years  50  percent  of  its  transactions  should  be  online. 

Does  the  executive  team  realize  this? 

If  not,  it’s  David  Shepard’s  job  as  a  leader  and  change 
agent  to  capture  their  attention,  shake  them  by  their 
lapels  and  convince  them  that  there  is  a  real  business 
crisis  here.  So  far,  I  haven’t  seen  him  do  that.  But 
that’s  the  only  way  change  will  occur. 

While  he’s  creating  competitive  angst  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  other  he  needs  to  lower  executives’  anxi¬ 
ety  level  about  the  technology  itself.  He  must  make 
them  comfortable  with  it  and  show  off  a  little  bit  of 
what  it  can  do,  whether  it’s  the  Internet  or  simulation 
tools  or  whatever.  David  could  do  this  by  conducting 
tech  seminars  for  top  management.  They’ll  be  more 
likely  to  attend  if  he’s  sown  the  seeds  of  competitive  fear. 

Another  way  to  apply  and  disseminate  strategic  IT 
knowledge  is  to  create  an  internal  technology  review 
committee.  At  CaliMed,  this  could  be  made  up  of  at  least 
one  of  David’s  outside  coaches,  an  executive  team  mem¬ 
ber,  a  highly  placed  person  from  his  IT  staff  and  perhaps  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors.  He  should  also  ask  for 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  CaliMed’s  board  and 
report  to  it  quarterly. 

Besides  educating  their  fellow  leaders,  CIOs  should  instruct  their  exter¬ 
nal  customers.  Don’t  underestimate  the  hegemony  of  the  customer  in  the 
Internet  era;  we  have  a  new  corporate  hierarchy  with  the  customer  at  the 
apex.  If  companies  recognize  this  and  educate  their  customer-bosses  on 
such  things  as  e-commerce,  they  can  succeed  the  way  Dell  Computer 
Corp.  has,  rather  than  suffering  the  fate  of  Compaq  and  its  former  CEO. 

Customers  can  also  be  a  source  of  learning  for  the  CIO.  In  fact,  David 
has  potential  coaches  all  over  the  place,  in  addition  to  his  three  CIO 
experts.  He  should  turn  to  customers,  to  members  of  his  own  staff,  to 
Pepe,  to  Matson,  even  to  Lucibelli  for  learning.  It  seems  like  David 
thinks  he’s  alone  in  all  this,  but  he  really  has  omnipresent  sources  of 
knowledge  that  he  isn’t  tapping  into. 

-Warren  Bennis 


if  we  spend  a  little  more  on  that,  we 
could  reap  some  outside  revenue. 

Hoenig:  Then  you  could  pump  those 
funds  into  the  new  projects.  You’re  still 
pulling  out  of  the  partnership  with  the 
hospitals,  like  the  CEO  wants,  but  you’ll 
have  turned  a  retreat  into  a  resource. 


Epilogue 

CIO  DAVID  SHEPARD  SPENT  SEV- 
eral  weeks  helping  to  refine 
CaliMed’s  business  plan  and  work¬ 
ing  out  the  fine  points  of  the  IT  strategy. 
After  a  painful  process,  the  executive 
team  agreed  to  fund  the  pool  for  new  IT- 
business  projects  by  canceling  or  post¬ 
poning  low-priority  projects  and  non¬ 
standard  systems.  CEO  Carleton  tapped 
Shepard  to  steward  this  collectively 
owned  investment  pool.  CaliMed  formed 
a  partnership  with  McEarnst  &  Co. 
to  develop  and  market  a  secure  health 
care  patient-record  network.  Shepard 
also  persuaded  a  CAD/CAM  vendor  to 
jointly  develop  a  system  for  drug- 
compound  modeling  and  simulation. 

Within  his  IT  group,  Shepard  pro¬ 
moted  his  senior  business  analyst  to  IT 
director  and  assigned  several  people  to 
the  new  projects  and  the  acquisition- 
integration  team.  Sales  and  Marketing 
Vice  President  Pete  Lucibelli  liked  the 
idea,  borrowed  from  Amazon.com,  of 
creating  a  Web  site  that  takes  orders  and 
provides  education,  generating  customer 
loyalty  for  CaliMed’s  homeopathic- 
remedy  line.  Network  Manager  Greg 
Devlin  agreed,  with  some  trepidation,  to 
join  the  sales  and  marketing  group  to  co¬ 
develop  the  system.  BEI 


Executive  Editor  Richard  Pastore  can  be 
reached  at  pastore@cio.com. 

Coming  in  Part  3 

In  the  July  15,  1999,  issue  of  CIO, 
join  Shepard  as  he  taps  new  leader¬ 
ship  skills  to  mobilize  resources  and 
put  his  plans  into  action. 
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Gateway  will  tailor  computers  to  your  specifications,  whether  you’re  adding  to  an  existing  network  or  starting 
from  scratch.  Choose  from  custom-built  network-ready  desktops,  portables  and  servers. 


E-Series  Managed  Desktops 

Look  to  Gateway  for  custom- 
built  commercial  PC  solutions. 

Our  full  line  of  E-Series 
managed  desktops  can  lower  total  cost  of  ownership 
with  a  winning  combination  of  manageability,  platform 
stability,  serviceability  and  system  reliability.  The  Intel® 
Celeron™  processor-based  E-1200  provides  solid 
performance  at  a  minimum  cost  while  the  E-3200 
delivers  maximum  Intel  Pentium®  III  processor 
performance.  Both  provide  exceptional  serviceability 
and  expansion  options. 


•  E-1200  Intel  Celeron  Processor  366MHz,  including 
15"  monitor  (13.9"  viewable)  Starting  at  $999 

•  E-3200  Intel  Pentium  III  Processor  550MHz,  including 
17"  monitor  (15.9"  viewable)  Starting  at  $1999 


Solo®  5150  Portable  PCs 

At  just  6.7  pounds  fully  loaded  and 
only  1.6-inches  thin,  the  sleek  5150 
is  a  mobile  presenter’s  dream 
machine  and  the  ultimate  traveling  companion. 
Designed  around  a  large,  bright  14.1-inch  XCA 
active  matrix  display  and  an  Intel  Pentium  II 
processor,  the  5150  also  features  a  swappable 
media  bay  that  increases  flexibility  with  six  modular 
components. 

•  Solo  5150 14.1"  XCA  Display,  Intel  Pentium  II 
Processor  300MHz  (Performance  Enhanced), 
Advanced  Modularity 

Starting  at  $2099 

•  Ask  about  our  complete  Solo  line 

Starting  at  $1649 


ALR®  7000  Series 
Workgroup  Servers 

With  server  technology  that’s 
easy  to  setup  and  manage,  our 
NSTL  Year  2000  compliant* 1  ALR 
workgroup  servers  are  designed  to  grow  with  your 
business.  Count  on  truly  stable,  affordable 
performance  backed  by  30-day  NOS  support  and 
three-year  parts,  labor  and  on-site  limited  warranty.2 

•ALR  7200  Intel  Pentium  II  Processor-Based  Server 
(Dual-Processor  Ready) 

Starting  at  $1840 

•ALR  7300  Intel  Pentium  III  Xeon™  Processor-Based 
Server  (Dual-Processor  Ready) 

Starting  at  $3499 
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Every  Gateway  client  is  unique,  and  so  is  every  Gateway"" 
business  system.  Call  and  tell  us  what  we  can  build  for  you. 

1-888-888-0260 

www.gateway.com/corp 

ad  code:  000097 


Gateway 

Connect  with  us. 


1 .  All  Gateway  Intel  processor-based  systems  are  qualified  to  carry  the  “NSTL  Hardware  Tested  Year  2000  Compliant”  logo  because  they  have  successfully  completed  the  NSTL  YMARK2000  test,  These  systems  have  also  passed  the  Microsoft  Millennium  year 
2000  test  suite.  Gateway  cannot  be  responsible  for  any  bundled  software  that  improperly  sets,  resets,  or  calculates  dates.  These  issues  are  not  related  to  the  hardware  and  operating  system,  and  cannot  be  corrected  by  Gateway. 

©1999  Gateway,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Gateway,  ALR,  Solo  and  the  Gateway  stylized  logo  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Gateway,  Inc.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo,  Intel  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks,  and  Celeron  and  Pentium  III  Xeon  are 
trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  brand  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Some  products  and  services  are  not  available  for  all  locations.  Many  products  are  engineered  to  Gateway  specifications,  which  vary  from 
retail  versions.  Prices  and  configurations  subject  to  change  without  notice  or  obligation.  Prices  exclude  shipping  and  handling  and  taxes.  ALR  Series  servers  meet  FCC  Class  A  emission  standards.  FCC  Class  A  products  may  not  be  sold  lor  home  use. 

2.  Call  1  -800-GATEWAY  or  write  to  Gateway  Terms  and  Conditions,  P.0.  Box  1951,  North  Sioux  City,  SD  57049-1 951  for  a  free  copy  of  our  limited  warranties  and  on-site  service  agreements.  On-site 
customers:  If  Gateway  determines  on-site  service  is  necessary,  it  will  be  provided  for  product  in  the  continental  United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  Canada  (excluding  mice,  keyboards, 
monitors,  portable  docking  stations  and  external  peripherals).  You  may  be  asked  to  take  your  PC  to  a  Gateway  location  for  warranty  service.  See  agreements  for  specific  terms  and  limitations. 
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GOVERNMENT  CIOS 


CIOs  in  Washington  have  the  same  challenges  as  their 
private  sector  counterparts — and  then  some .  So  how  do  they 
meet  them  with  fewer  resources  and  more  bureaucracy  ? 

BY  TRACY  MAYOR 


EING  A  CIO  IS  ALWAYS  SOMETHING  OF  A  HIGH-WIRE 
act — balancing  the  drag  of  legacy  and  the  pull  of  the  bleeding  edge, 
shuttling  between  underinformed  executives  on  one  platform  and 
skeptical  finance  directors  on  another,  trying  to  simultaneously  amuse 
the  restive  crowd  of  users  below  and  ignore  the  pit  of  press  pundits 
cynically  awaiting  your  splat  of  disaster. 

What  if  the  wire  were  even  thinner,  the  platforms  further  apart, 
the  safety  net  smaller,  the  press  pit  immeasurably  larger,  the 
crowd  beneath  more  vast  and  more  easily  distracted?  Why,  then 
you’d  be  one  of  28  individuals  to  hold  the  title  of  federal  chief  infor¬ 
mation  officer. 


It’s  been  three  years  since  Congress  passed  the 
Information  Technology  Management  Reform  Act,  more 
commonly  known  as  the  Clinger-Cohen  Act,  mandating 
a  CIO  for  all  federal  agencies  and  a  new  way  of  buying 
and  managing  government  IT.  Since  then,  federal  CIOs 
have  struggled  to  contain  and  conquer  Y2K,  gain  access 
to — and  respect  from — executive  management,  and  make 


Reader  ROI 

READ  THIS  ARTICLE  TO  LEARN 
how  federal  government  CIOs 
Have  won  a  place  at  the 
tables  of  power 
Have  changed  government 
in  the  three  years  since  the 
position  was  created 
Will  prioritize  projects 
post-Y2K 
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GOVERNMENT  CIOS 


headway  on  pending  projects  such  as  data  and  network 
security,  IT  capital  planning,  e-commerce,  outsourcing 
and  infrastructure  and  architecture  planning. 

That’s  one  heck  of  a  three-ring  circus  to  be  sure,  but 
most  say  they  relish  the  challenge — for  now  at  least.  It’s 
is  not  an  easy  job,  and  CIOs  don’t  always  win  credit  for 
their  successes,  says  Shereen  Remez,  CIO  at  the  General 
Services  Administration.  “But  the  CIOs  I  have  met 
throughout  government  are  like  CIOs  in  the  private  sec¬ 
tor — highly  motivated,  committed  warriors.” 

Those  warriors  and  their  observers,  both  inside  and 
outside  government,  warn  it’s  still  early  to  expect  radi¬ 
cal  wholesale  change  from  the  institution  of  the  federal 
CIO.  They  agree,  however,  that  CIOs  have  now  had  time 
enough  to  log  some  significant  accomplishments  and 
establish  their  credibility.  If  you’re  a  private  sector  CIO, 
seeing  how  your  counterparts  have  thrived  in  the  white- 
hot  spotlight  of  the  public  sector  is  enlightening. 

The  36-Month  Milestone 


Tm  HREE  YEARS  SHOULD  BE  ENOUGH  TIME 
to  understand  what  the  lawmakers  had 
in  mind  and  to  strategize  how  you’re  going 
to  fit  those  notions  into  your  agency,”  says 
Paul  Wohlleben,  the  Tyson’s  Corner,  Va.- 
based  director  of  IT  consulting  for  Grant 
Thornton  LLP,  the  professional-services  firm 
that  recently  surveyed  federal  CIOs. 
Conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  Information 
Technology  Association  of  America  (ITAA),  the  survey 
indicates  that  most  federal  CIOs  feel  they  now  have  a  seat 
at  the  table  of  power  and  are  taken  seriously  by  their  man¬ 
agement  peers  (see  “The  Next  Stage,”  Page  52,  for  more 
on  CIOs’  priorities). 

In  many  cases,  this  hard-won  status  has  actually  been 
aided  by  the  single  issue  that  has  consumed  federal  CIOs 
since  their  appointment — Y2K.  “It  took  something  as 
significant  as  Y2K  to  show  senior  management  and  cab¬ 
inet  officials  that  IT  wasn’t  something  to  be  treated  by  a 
specialized  subgroup  of  geeks,”  says  Harris  N.  Miller, 
president  of  the  ITAA  in  Arlington,  Va.  “Top  manage¬ 
ment  now  realizes  that  CIOs  are  making  fundamental 
decisions  that  can  literally  have  a  life-or-death  impact.” 
As  a  result,  agency  secretaries  and  other  decision  mak¬ 
ers  now  regard  CIOs  as  key  players  in  tackling  the  next 
oxygen-sucking  challenges:  implementing  better  security 
and  reinventing  government. 

Interviews  with  a  majority  of  the  nation’s  top  IT  offi¬ 
cials  confirmed  they  feel  adequately  in  control  of  Y2K 
compliance  and  contingency  plans,  a  finding  supported 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  which 
announced  in  March  1999  that  92  percent  of  critical 
federal  systems  were  Y2K  compliant,  with  the  remain¬ 
der  due  to  be  fixed  by  the  summer. 

And  in  many  cases,  CIOs  also  managed  to  make 
headway  on  such  core  concerns  as  IT  capital  planning 
and  enterprise  computing  (see  “What  Have  You  Done 
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What  Have  You  Done 


Federal  CIOs  highlight  their 
greatest  accomplishments  and 
the  challenges  still  before  them 


KT'T 
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Shereen  Remez,  General  Services  Administration 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 

accept  an  outsourcing  plan 
challenge  Presenting  technological 
opportunities  in  ways  that  allow  our 
leadership  to  embrace  change, 


improve  service  and  save  dollars 


: 


Clay  Hollister,  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency 


accomplishment  Established  standards  for  software 
hardware,  an  IT  architecture  and  a  planning  and 
budgeting  process 


challenge  Implementing  our  enterprisewide  system 


II 


. 


Ain 


Lawrence  Barrett,  Small  Business  Administration 


m 


accomplishment  Created  an  environment 
where  technology  is  an  indispensable 
way  of  doing  business,  particularly 
regarding  electronic  services  and  the 
World  Wide  Web 
challenge  Focusing  on  enterprise  solutions  rather 
than  stovepipe  systems 


Alvin  Pesachowitz,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency 


IptS 


WM 


accomplishment  Created  an  executive  steering 
committee  to  oversee  IT  investments 
challenge  Winning  more  and  better  support  from 
top  management 


John  Dyer,  Social  Security  Administration 


accomplishment  Secured  investment 


to  replace  a  nationwide  network  of 
aging  dumb  terminals  with 
networked  desktop  computers  linked 
to  SSA's  national  computer  center 
challenge  Ensuring  our  IT  architecture  matches  our 
service-delivery  objectives 


lilllSt8§§ 
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John  Gilligan,  Department  of  Energy 


accomplishment  Progressed  from  an  F  for  our 
Y2K  efforts  in  November  1 998  to  a  B  in 
February  1999 

challenge  Influencing  a  highly 
decentralized  department  to  move  in  a 
consistent  direction 


Arthur  Money,  Department  of  Defense 


accomplishment  Established  an  agencywide 
program  to  plan,  coordinate,  integrate  and  oversee 
information  assurance  activities 
challenge  Balancing  the  issues  of  an  18-month 
technology  cycle  with  the  department's  multiyear 
■jfeudget  cycle 


accomplishment  Took  on  the  Y2K 

|  challenge  and  (hopefully)  licked  it 
challenge  Upgrading  our  existing  network  to  a 


100  sites 


accomplishment  Established  an  executive 
review  board  to  oversee  capital  planning 
and  investment  in  IT 
challenge  Getting  people  to  have  a 
firmer  grasp  on  the  relationship  between 
^technology  and  service  delivery 


Roger  Baker,  Department  of  Commerce 


on  a 


challenge  Getting  large-scale  IT  projects  managed 


howto  minimize  the  risks 


Janet  Barnes,  Office  of  Personnel  Management 


accomplishment  Developed  the  agency's  first  IT 
|  architecture  vision  statement 
challenge  Managing  electronic  records  and 


\  management 


CIO  Shereen  Remez  hopes  the  General  Services  Administration  can  convince 
other  federal  agencies  of  the  value  of  outsourcing. 

for  US  Lately?”  at  left).  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
for  example,  created  a  high-level,  intradepartmental  com¬ 
mittee  to  analyze  proposed  IT  investments. 

The  USDA’s  Executive  Information  Technology 
Investment  Review  Board  (“I  know  it’s  long,”  says  CIO 
Anne  Reed  of  the  title,  “but  every  word  meant  something 
to  someone”)  raises  IT  spending  awareness  to  a  very  high 
level:  The  board  is  chaired  by  the  department’s  deputy 
secretary  and  attended  by  undersecretaries,  the  CFO,  the 
general  council  and  Reed,  among  others. 

“We  spend  $1.2  billion  every  year  on  IT.  That’s  not 
small  dollars,”  says  Reed.  While  it’s  certainly  not  the 
largest  IT  budget  in  federal  government — those  belong 
to  the  defense  agencies — it’s  a  big  enough  investment  to 
warrant  attention  from  the  highest  levels  of  management. 

“The  board  has  been  very  effective  in  making  clear  how 
technology  supports  our  business,”  says  Reed,  explain¬ 
ing  that  the  committee  helped  build  a  bridge  between  the 
technology  community  and  people  working  on  individ¬ 
ual  programs  within  the  agency. 

Several  federal  agencies  have  had  early  success  in  break¬ 
ing  down  and  opening  up  the  myriad  stovepipe  systems 
that  tend  to  proliferate  in  federal  government.  They  are 
aided  by  the  CIO  Council — also  established  by  Congress 
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Microsoft,  Unix  and  Macintoshes,  we 
were  having  significant  trouble  moving 
e-mail  around.”  Thanks  to  some  basic 
standards-setting,  the  agency  now  moves 
a  million  messages  a  day  on  average. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  made  progress  in  integrating  its  dis¬ 
persed  data  using  what  CIO  Alvin 
Pesachowitz  calls  “a  rather  modest  set  of 
data  standards.”  One  early  project — an 
Envirofacts  warehouse  of  environmen¬ 
tal  data  that  can  be  accessed  via  the  Web 
by  external  users — proved  so  popular 
that  the  EPA  is  now  looking  seriously  at 
building  a  central  reporting  system  that 
would  allow  offices  to  more  easily  ana¬ 
lyze  data  across  systems  (see  “A  Civilian 
Action,”  CIO  Section  1,  Feb.  1, 1998,  or 
www.  cio.com/p  r  inti  inks ) . 

On  the  broader  end  of  the  spectrum, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  just  one  of  many  federal 
organizations,  including  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  USDA,  with  new 
or  soon-to-be-completed  architectures 
designed  to  facilitate  data  exchange 
across  the  enterprise.  “We  call  it  One 
HUD  or  HUD  Incorporated,”  says  CIO 
Gloria  Parker  of  her  department’s  plan. 
“The  goal  is  to  have  one  seamless,  well- 
integrated  system  that  makes  informa¬ 
tion  available  to  anyone  who  needs  it” — 
from  inside  or  outside  the  agency. 


The  Next  Stage 


CIO  Lee  Holcomb's  e-mail  standards  have  allowed  NASA  to  move  as  many 
as  1  million  e-mail  messages  a  day. 

to  coordinate  IT  strategy  across  agencies — which  main¬ 
tains  a  subcommittee  dedicated  to  interoperability. 

In  its  broadest  interpretation,  federal  interoperability 
may  one  day  allow  the  government  to  function  as  a  sin¬ 
gle  virtual  enterprise.  In  its  more  realistic  incarnations, 
interoperability  at  the  federal  level  means  allowing  agen¬ 
cies  within  a  single  depart- 

_ _  ment  to  share  data,  to 

mine  the  same  database 
for  different  purposes  or 
even  simply  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  everyone  else  in 
the  department  via  a  sin¬ 
gle  e-mail  system. 

“NASA  had  a  major 
early  win  by  setting  stan¬ 
dards  for  interoperable  e- 
mail,”  says  Lee  Holcomb, 
NASA  CIO  and  co-chair 
of  the  CIO  Council’s  inter- 
operability  committee. 
“With  a  heterogeneous  set 
of  hardware,  software, 


The  Information  Technology 
Association  of  America's  (ITAA)  1998 
annual  survey  of  federal  IT  leaders 
reveals  that  federal  CIOs  are  finally 
able  to  think  beyond  the  millennium. 

Among  post-Y2K  concerns  cited: 
network  security,  protection  of  the 
critical  infrastructure,  the  IT  workforce 
crisis,  and  the  Web  and  electronic 
commerce. 

For  the  executive  summary  of  the 
ITAA's  survey,  see  www.itaa.org/news/ 
source/cio.htm.  -T.  Mayor 


The  Next  Gorilla 


:  Security 


JHL  S  Y2K  COMES  UNDER  CONTROL,  FEDERAL 
CIOs  are  finally  able  to  turn  their  attention 
K  to  such  deferred  projects  as  outsourcing, 
K  workforce  management,  Web-enabled 

government  and  electronic  commerce. 

But  one  issue,  security,  is  threatening  to 
Wk  turn  into  the  next  Y2K — that  is,  to 
MB  M  become  so  urgent  it  pushes  other  pro¬ 

jects  to  the  back  burner.  The  recent  internal  network  breach 
at  Los  Alamos  Labs,  which  enabled  the  delivery  of  classi¬ 
fied  data  to  China,  and  the  recent  hacks  to  the  Web  sites  of 
NASA  and  the  departments  of  Justice  and  Defense  remind 
the  CIOs  just  how  large  a  target  the  federal  government  is. 

“Security  is  an  issue  we’re  going  to  struggle  with,  and 
it’s  going  to  require  investment  dollars  just  like  Y2K,”  pre¬ 
dicts  Grant  Thornton’s  Wohlleben.  “It’s  come  up  so  fast 
that  CIOs  are  being  asked  about  it  from  the  top,  even 
while  they’re  still  scrambling  to  figure  it  out.”  Military  and 
national  security  agencies  are  concerned  for  obvious  rea 
sons,  but  no  agency  can  move  forward  into  e-commerce 
or  more  ambitious  Web  projects  without  first  settling  secu 
rity  concerns,  Wohlleben  says.  “You  can’t  move  mission 
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What  are  the  best  approaches  to  selecting  standards  that  support  business  and  IT  strategies? 
How  do  companies  implement  standards  to  ensure  they  provide  business  value? 

What  are  leading  practices  for  monitoring  and  updating  technology  standards? 

What  results  have  companies  achieved  from  establishing  technology  standards? 


he  following  CIO  ConsultWare  brief¬ 
ing  is  drawn  from  our  newest 
CD-ROM  product,  IT  Standards 
Strategies  for  CIOs  Version  2.0, 
which  in  its  entirety  contains  250+  pages  of  intel¬ 
lectual  capital.  Within  this  briefing,  we  share  a 
portion  of  the  business-value  data,  best  practice 
methods  and  models  we  uncovered,  including 

•  Data — Highlights  from  the  recent  CIO/ICEX 
survey  on  setting  and  deploying  enterprise  IT 
standards 

•  Models — Examples  of  field-tested  models 

•  Practices — Documented  leading  and  innovative 
practices 

•  Methods — Recommended  methods  for  setting 
and  deploying  an  IT  standards  strategy 


Highlights 

►  Centralized  purchasing  or  leasing  is  the  most 
effective  practice  for  enforcing  IT  standards. 

►  Technology  cost  savings  are  the  most  significant 
benefit  realized  from  IT  standards,  although 
companies  consider  improved  business  productivity 
as  a  more  important  objective. 

►  Opportunistic  strategies  prevail  for  application  and 
data  standards  deployment.  More  than  20  percent  of 
companies  report  using  outsourcing  as  a  strategy  for 
deploying  desktop  standards. 

►  Dow  Chemical’s  approach  to  architecture  and 
infrastructure  is  to  do  evolutionary  planning  but 
“revolutionary”  implementation  —  a  big-bang 
approach  that  compresses  rollout  into  a  tight 
timeframe. 

►  An  effective  standards  management  process  encom¬ 
passes  the  activities  of  both  defining  standards  and 
enforcing  them  —  considering  an  evaluation  and 
approval  process  without  taking  into  account  how 
standards  will  be  implemented  and  enforced  is 
shortsighted. 


DATA  SECTION 

The  ConsultWare  data  section  includes  the  findings 
from  a  comprehensive  survey  of  IT  standards 
management  practices  based  upon  responses  from 
225  companies. 

Companies’  top  objective  in  establishing  IT 
standards  is  improving  business  productivity.  However 
the  most  significant  benefit  realized  is  cost  savings. 
Eighty-four  percent  of  companies  surveyed  say  a  key 
objective  in  establishing  standards  is  improved 
productivity  of  business  users.  However,  the  best 
results  are  being  achieved  in  cost  reduction  of  technol¬ 
ogy  purchases  and  maintenance,  with  76  percent  of 
survey  respondents  reporting  excellent/satisfactory 
results  in  this  area. 

Network  technology  standards  are  most  common 
and  most  effectively  followed.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
most  prevalent  standard  at  companies  is  that  for 
network  technologies.  Ninety  percent  of  those  surveyed 
report  established  standards  for  four  out  of  five  sur¬ 
veyed  network  technologies,  with  the  exception  of 
network  management  platforms. 

Opportunistic  strategies  prevail  for  application 
and  data  standards  deployment.  For  the  majority  of 
companies,  implementation  of  IT  standards  varies  by 
the  standard  type  and  situation — most  standards  are 
implemented  as  part  of  individual  IT  solutions. 
However,  network  standards  are  most  likely  to  be 
deployed  all  at  once  as  part  of  infrastructure  and 
implementation  projects;  more  than  half  the  respon¬ 
dents  report  such  a  network  deployment  strategy. 
Twenty-two  percent  of  companies  surveyed  report 
using  outsourcing  as  a  strategy  for  deploying  desktop 


MODELS  SECTION 
The  ConsultWare  models  section  includes  practical 
models  that  help  you  structure  your  standards-setting 
process  and  breakdown  the  complexity  into  manage¬ 
able  pieces. 

Establishing  the  right  IT  standards  is  a  key 
strategic  building  block.  IT  standards  deliver  benefits 
including  costs  savings,  improved  productivity  and 
better  access  to  information — and  a  well-defined 
standards  management  process  helps  to  maximize 
those  benefits. 

A  standards  management  process  outlines  the 
activities  needed  to  evaluate,  approve  and  manage 
standards  on  an  ongoing  basis.  It  provides  a  frame¬ 
work  for  discussing  and  defining  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  in  managing  standards — and  a  well- 
defined  process  can  introduce  consistency  into  the 
technology  evaluation  process.  A  formal  process  also 
provides  the  foundation  for  including  appropriate 
stakeholders.  Articulating  a  standards  management 
process  improves  communication  to  business  and  IT 
staff  affected  by  IT  standards. 

Although  companies  find  that  defining  standards 
and  enforcing  them  are  two  quite  distinct  activities,  a 
process  model  should  address  both  areas.  To  consider 
an  evaluation  and  approval  process  without  consider¬ 
ing  how  standards  will  be  implemented  and  enforced  is 
shortsighted — and  can  lead  to  wasted  effort  and  stan¬ 
dards  with  little  impact  or  value  in  practice.  There  are 
three  major  steps  in  effective  standards  management: 

(1)  Evaluate  and  approve  the  standard; 

(2)  Communicate  and  implement  the  standard;  and 

(3)  Monitor  and  control  the  standard. 


standards. 

The  most  popular  and  effective  practice  for  enforc¬ 
ing  standards  is  centralized  purchasing  and  leasing. 
Seventy-six  percent  of  those  surveyed  say  that  central¬ 
ized  purchasing  and  leasing  works  best  in  enforcing 
standards.  Control  points  within  IS  are  also  popular 
with  many  companies,  including  checkpoints  such 
as:  requiring  CIO  approval  for  all  nonstandard 
technologies;  providing  no  support  for  nonstandard 
technologies;  and  embedding  reviews  for  compliance 
in  the  IT  project  management  process. 


Standards  Management  Process 
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PRACTICES  SECTION 
The  ConsultWare  practices  section  includes  practices 
drawn  from  real-world  experiences  that  describe 
effective  approaches  to  setting  and  deploying 
standards  and  explain  why  they  work. 

Dow  Chemical  recognized  that  the  implemen¬ 
tation  approach  was  just  as  important  as  the 
standard  itself  when  it  came  to  realizing  the  busi¬ 
ness  benefits  from  desktop  standardization.  By 
deploying  new  workstations  to  all  employees  across 
the  world  in  four  months,  the  company  was  able  to 
reduce  costs,  improve  workgroup  collaboration  and 
increase  user  satisfaction  with  IS. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co.  refers  to  its  approach 
to  architecture  and  infrastructure  as  evolutionary 
planning  but  “revolutionary 
big-bang  approach  that 
compresses  rollout  into  a 
tight  time  frame.  Dow 
implemented  a  global 
client/server  infrastructure 
between  1995  and  1996 
that  involved  deploying 
28,000  personal  comput¬ 
ers  across  32  countries, 
with  about  80  percent  of 
the  installations  done  in  a 
four-month  period.  In 
1999,  Dow  is  replacing  all 
the  workstations  (now  at 
37,500)  and  scheduling 
the  installation  of  90 
percent  in  a  three-month  period.  Dow’s  standard 
desktop  infrastructure  has  resulted  in  enhanced  cost 
savings  and  enabled  workgroup  interaction,  easier 
implementation  of  global  applications  and  increased 
user  satisfaction  with  IS  services. 

There  are  useful  lessons  from  Dow’s  experience 
for  other  companies  attempting  to  set  enterprisewide 
IT  standards  or  deploy  new  technologies  to  a  large 
segment  of  their  employees,  even  if  they  are  not 
seeking  the  scale  and  speed  of  a  big-bang  implemen¬ 
tation.  For  example,  critical  to  the  success  of  the 
Dow  workstation  implementation  were  strong 
project  management  and  attention  to  the  soft  issues 
of  managing  change — these  best-practice  techniques 
are  relevant  for  all  companies,  regardless  of  the  type 
and  extent  of  standards  deployment  they  are 
undertaking. 


METHODS  SECTION 
The  ConsultWare  methods  section  includes  tools  and 
methods  to  help  you  take  action  immediately, 
including  presentations  and  ready-to-go  memos. 

Effective  IT  standards  reflect  and  support  a 
company’s  business  and  technology  strategies. 

While  there  are  many  technblogy  and  business 
drivers  for  standardization,  today  the  challenge 
has  shifted  from  making  the  business  case  to 
deployment  and  compliance. 

Insight  1:  Companies  should  focus  first  on 
establishing  connectivity  standards,  and  consider 
applications  and  data  standards  as  secondary.  The 
information  economy  is  driving  a  focus  on  connec¬ 
tivity  standards — more  companies  have  standardized 

infrastructure  that  facilitate 
connectivity  among  people 
(for  example,  networks, 
mainframes,  desktops,  and 
so  on). 

Insight  2:  Focusing  on  the 
softer,  business-related  ben¬ 
efits  of  standards  is  just  as 
effective  for  achieving  tan¬ 
gible  costs  savings  results. 
Companies  tend  to  seek 
the  softer  benefits  from 
standards,  but  find  the 
hard  benefits  follow — 
companies  that  establish  IT 
standards  to  improve 
business  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  are  also  realizing  tangible  cost  savings 
benefits.  Practices  such  as  centralized  purchasing 
and  leasing  are  highly  effective  for  IT  cost  control 
purposes. 

Insight  3:  As  with  any  important  process,  stan¬ 
dards  management  must  to  be  designed  to  reflect 
and  enable  your  company’s  strategy.  Business 
sponsorship  and  organizational  context  are  key  to 
success  with  the  standards  process.  Business  execu¬ 
tive  sponsorship  is  essential,  both  in  managing 
company  culture  and  in  communicating  the  value  of 
IT  standards.  Technology  standards  and  processes 
should  reflect  business  strategy — and  the  level  of 
standardization  is  best  driven  by  a  company’s 
strategic  needs. 
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Skeptics 

Say  We  Use  Less  than 
20%  of  Our  Potential 
Brain  Power 


"It  occurred  to  me  that  I  have  paid  con¬ 
sultants  many  times  the  cost  of  this 
software  on  many  contracts  through¬ 
out  my  career,  and  have  received  a  lot 
less  usable  information. " 

Carol  Naughton 
Product  Reviewer 
SIGCAT  Foundation 


Imagine  What’s  Possible  if  You  Could 
Access  the  Rest... 

Now  it's  possible  to  increase  your  knowledge  base  by  accessing  vast 
amounts  of  best  practices,  models  and  methods  without  ever  leaving  your 
desk — and  within  moments  of  when  you  need  it. The  authors  of  the  CIO 
ConsultWare  Series  have  filtered  and  aggregated  key  information  so  you 
use  your  time  and  resources  wisely. 


"Thanks  to  the  validity  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  presented,  the  CIO  ConsultWare 
Series  IT  strategy  product  has  proven 
to  be  literally  worth  its  weight  in  gold." 

Edwin  L.  Martinez 
Director,  Management  Info.  Systems 
Micro  Optics  Design  Corporation 


" With  today's  staffing  challenges,  this 
CIO  ConsultWare  product  really 
belongs  in  the  hands  of  IT  executives 


everywhere.  We  may  not  be  able  to  fix 
the  IS  staffing  crisis,  but  at  least  with 
products  like  these,  we  can  level  the 
playing  field  considerably." 


Angelo  Privetera 


CIO  ConsultWare  is  produced  jointly 
by  CIO  Communications  and  ICEX,  an 
independent  research  firm. 
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critical  applications  onto  the  Internet  without  it.” 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  well  aware  that  its  con¬ 
current  embrace  of  technology  and  global  networks 
makes  it  particularly  vulnerable.  One  security  breach 
“could  alter  the  way  we  conduct  warfare,”  says  Deputy 
CIO  Marvin  Langston,  who  also  serves  as  Holcomb’s 
co-chair  on  the  CIO  Council’s  interoperability  commit¬ 
tee.  “A  hacker  could  pull  a  targeting  list  [off  a  network] 
and  sell  it  to  the  enemy.” 

NASA  certainly  considers  itself  vulnerable  to  digital 
invasion,  according  to  Holcomb.  “We  have  what  is 
arguably  the  world’s  largest  Web  site  in  terms  of  volume 
of  traffic,”  he  says.  “We’re  a  very  open  agency  with  lots 
of  outside  communication,  but  we  also  have  many  assets, 
including  human  life,  that  need  to  be  protected.” 

After  conducting  an  extensive  internal  study,  NASA 
developed  and  is  acting  on  33  specific  recommendations, 
including  new  data  policies,  technologies,  methods  for 
incident  reporting,  better  training  and  stronger  liaisons 
with  criminal  investigation  units.  The  action  plan  isn’t 
available  to  the  public  (for  security  reasons,  of  course) 
but  is  being  shared  with  other  federal  agencies. 

The  Question  of  Outsourcing 


ANY  CIOS  EXPECT  OUTSOURCING 
will  remain  near  the  top  of  their 
agendas  in  the  coming  years. 
Agencies  hoping  to  solve  employ¬ 
ment  woes,  keep  down  costs  and 
stay  current  are  looking  to 
NASA  and  the  GSA  as  role  mod¬ 
els  of  federal  outsourcing. 

NASA  has  completely  outsourced  desktop  responsi¬ 
bilities  at  five  sites  and  at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Lab  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  as  part  of  the  Outsource  Desktop 
Initiative  for  NASA  (ODIN)  program.  Five  more  sites 
are  due  to  make  the  shift  this  year  and  into  2000. 
ODIN’s  objectives,  says  Holcomb,  are  to  save  money 
by  shifting  responsibility  for  asset  management  and  risk 


ernment  in  1998  and  plans  to  provide  at  least  $11.2  bil¬ 
lion  in  technology  and  telecommunications  in  1999,  is 
trying  to  convince  federal  agencies  to  adopt  its  “seat 
management”  outsource  deal.  Both  to  demonstrate  its 
faith  in  the  program  and  to  show  off  its  expected  bene¬ 
fits  of  reduced  costs  and  improved  management,  the  GSA 
will  be  its  own  first  customer,  according  to  Remez.  The 
GSA  and  its  private  sector  partner,  Litton/PRC,  expect 
to  have  the  agency’s  national  LAN  and  desktop  envi¬ 
ronment  moved  over  by  the  end  of  2000. 

You  Think  You  Have  Staffing  Probl  ems 

COST  SAVINGS  ASIDE,  OUTSOURCING’S 
biggest  appeal  may  be  that  it’s  a  way — 
perhaps  the  only  way — for  the  federal 
government  to  sidestep  the  shortage  of 
skilled  IT  workers.  Indeed,  the  IT  work¬ 
force  crisis  is  bad  enough  at  the  federal 
level  to  make  private  sector  CIOs  see 
their  own  problems  as  slight  by  com¬ 
parison.  Though  government  IT  managers  try  to  remain 
upbeat  as  they  search  for  solutions,  outside  observers 
like  ITAA’s  Miller  paint  a  truly  bleak  picture. 

“In  terms  of  salary,  the  delta  is  so  large  between  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  that  [government  employment]  is  not 
even  worthy  of  consideration,”  says  Miller.  Money  aside, 
the  government’s  complicated  hiring  and  decision¬ 
making  processes  make  it  difficult  to  move  quickly  to 
capture  talented  IT  professionals.  And  to  make  matters 
worse,  he  says,  many  agencies  report  they  have  huge  clus¬ 
ters  of  workers  approaching  retirement. 

The  average  age  of  a  technology  worker  at  the 
USDA  rose  in  the  mid-1990s  by  four  years — to  47 — 
and  Reed  expresses  concern  about  the  quality  of  tal¬ 
ent  she  is  able  to  attract.  “The  government  has  been  in 
such  a  downsize  mode  in  the  past  couple  of  years, 
we’ve  interrupted  the  talent  pipeline.”  The  newer  skills 
so  prevalent  among  those  just  out  of  school  are 
nowhere  to  be  found. 


// 


It's  just  as  important  for  government  to  be  efficient, 
but  it's  been  a  major,  major  challenge  to  begin  to  develop 
the  mentality  that  IT  is  the  driver  of  efficiency." 

-Gloria  Parker,  CIO  of  HUD 


to  the  commercial  sector,  to  facilitate  interoperability 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  industry’s  best  practices,  and 
to  free  up  NASA  civil  servants  from  operations  so  that 
they  are  better  able  to  concentrate  on  research  and 
development. 

The  General  Services  Administration,  which  provided 
$13.8  billion  worth  of  supplies  and  services  to  the  gov¬ 


The  CIO  Council  is  pushing 
the  notion  of  establishing  a  sep¬ 
arate  federal  pay  scale  for  IT 
workers  and  is  due  to  submit  a 
report  on  the  IT  workforce  to 
Congress  and  the  White  House 
later  this  year,  according  to  Jim 
Flyzik,  CIO  at  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  CIO  Council. 

At  the  executive  level,  the 
government  also  may  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  a 
rebound  effect  as  IT  people  who  left,  or  were  never  in, 
public  service  join  for  reasons  other  than  money,  points 
out  Edward  DeSeve,  former  chairman  of  the  CIO 
Council  and  former  deputy  director  for  management  in 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB),  who 
now  works  as  the  national  industry  director  for  KPMG 
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□OIM’T  SURRENDER. 
BACKUP  IS  ON  THE  WAV. 


In  this  battle,  the  stakes  are  high.  Protecting  your  company’s  most  valuable  asset  -  its  data- is  a  daunting 
challenge.  Even  a  temporary  loss  of  access  can  impact  your  bottom  line.  That’s  why  you  need  Datalink.  For  over 
ten  years,  we’ve  partnered  with  companies  like  yours  to  store,  access  and  protect  business  -  critical  information. 

With  Datalink,  you  get  the  best  combination  of  hardware,  software  and  services. 
Plus  an  essential  ingredient:  insight.  Insight  that  comes  from  over  a  decade  in  the 
IT  trenches.  And  hundreds  of  repeat  customers.  Put  down  the  flag  and  pick  up  the 
phone.  It’s  time  to  call  in  the  reinforcements:  B  n  #  mm  mm^ 

Datalink.  To  learn  more,  call  1-800-448-6314  mJVQbL 


or  visit  www.datalink.com. 


Delivering  The  Pouuer  Of  Information 


Your  Best  Backup 

For  unrivaled  speed  (data  transfer  rate:  10MB/ sec)  and  access  ( time  to  first  file:  13  seconds) 
Datalink  offers  the  StorageTek  TimberWolf  9710  tape  library- configured  with  9840  drives 
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Changing  an 


LLP’s  government  practice.  “The  kind  of  reengineering 
and  technical  change  that  these  organizations  are  expe¬ 
riencing  is  an  enormous  challenge,  and  some  people  like 
that.” 

Others  may  come  for  the  lifestyle.  “People  may  not 
want  to  travel  as  much  anymore.  Or  women  coming 
back  into  the  workforce  may  want  flexibility,”  says 
DeSeve,  pointing  out  that  federal  IT  work  is  not  a  tradi¬ 
tional  9-to-5  job  but  still  tends  to  be  kinder  on  workers’ 
personal  lives  than  employment  in  the  private  sector. 


"The  CIOs  I  have  met  throughout  government 
are  like  CIOs  in  the  private  sector — highly 
motivated,  committed  warriors." 

-Shereen  Remez,  6SA  CIO 


Intransigent 


Culture 


N  THEIR  ATTEMPTS  TO  ESTABLISH  CREDIBILITY, 
conquer  Y2K  and  lay  the  groundwork  for  basic 
information  policies  and  architectures,  CIOs  say 
again  and  again  their  principal  enemy  is  an 
entrenched,  risk-averse  culture. 

“No  one  likes  change,  but  without  change  we 
aren’t  going  to  get  anywhere,”  says  the  CIO 
Council’s  Flyzik.  “To  coordinate  across  government, 
you  have  to  break  down  a  lot  of  cultural 
barriers  that  have  been  in  place  a  long  time.” 

HUD’s  Parker,  who  worked  for  IBM 
Corp.  before  joining  the  federal  force,  com¬ 
pares  the  private  and  public  sectors  this  way: 
“Corporate  America  always  focuses  on  the 
bottom  line.  As  a  result,  it  understands 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  technology 
is  something  it  desperately  needs  to  be  effi¬ 
cient  and  competitive.”  Government,  which 
is  driven  by  legislation  and  mandates  rather 
than  by  profit,  doesn’t  necessarily  view  tech¬ 
nology  in  the  same  light.  “It’s  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  for  government  to  be  efficient,  but  it’s 
been  a  major,  major  challenge  to  begin  to 
develop  the  mentality  that  IT  is  the  driver  of 
efficiency,”  she  says. 

Within  the  ranks  of  the  federal  CIOs, 
there  is  quiet  acknowledgment  that  some 
colleagues  are  struggling  more  than  others. 
“Absolutely,  some  [CIOs]  are  falling  down. 
There  are  a  number  of  agencies  that  don’t 
get  it,”  says  Grant  Thornton’s  Wohlleben. 
CIOs  that  don’t  have  access  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  secretary  or  deputy  secretary  or  don’t 
have  a  say  in  how  money  is  spent  aren’t 
likely  to  have  enough  power  to  effect 
change. 

But  more  important  than  the  performance 
of  any  one  information  manager,  say  CIOs 
and  observers,  is  that  the  institution  of  the 
office  has  begun  to  take  root.  And  while 
everyone  agrees  there  is  still  much  work  to 
be  done,  the  feeling  is  that  these  CIOs  have 
laid  the  groundwork  for  an  ongoing,  evolv¬ 
ing  relationship  between  information  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  federal  government. 

Or  as  Arthur  Money,  CIO  for  the  Defense 
Department,  philosophically  puts  it, 
“Information  superiority  is  not  going  to  be 
achieved  during  my  tenure,  nor  will  all  the 
impediments  be  removed.  [But]  I  hope  to  lay 
the  foundation  so  that  those  who  follow  me 
have  processes  in  place  and  a  road  map  to 
follow.”  BE! 


Under  CIO  Alvin  Pesachowitz,  the  EPA  has  created  a  Web  site  where  the  public  can 
access  environmental  data. 


Tracy  Mayor  is  a  freelance  writer  and  edi¬ 
tor  based  in  Beverly,  Mass.  She  can  be 
reached  at  tmayor@shore.net. 
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Learn  how  to  protect  any  size  system 
with  APC  legendary  reliability. 
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FREE  68-page  Guide  to  Power  Protection.  Better 
yet,  order  it  today  at  the  APC  Web  site! 
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When  the  power  fails,  APC  prevails 

Introducing  APC  s  newest  solutions  for  end-to-end  network  availability 


Desktop  PCs  Servers 


Solutions  starting 

at  $325 


•  Surge  protection  and  bat¬ 
tery  backup  for  your  PC 
and  internet  connection 

•  Data-saving  software 
provides  warnings  and 
safe  shutdown 

•  User-replaceable  batter¬ 
ies  provides  3-6  years  of 
reliable  service 

•  Complete  lightning  and 
surge  protection 


•  Intelligent  battery  manage¬ 
ment  with  FastCharge™ 
cuts  recharge  time  by  75% 

•  PowerChute  plus  software 
provides  warnings,  envi¬ 
ronmental  monitoring 
and  safe  shutdown  (fea¬ 
ture  vary  by  UPS  and  OS) 

•  SNMP  compatible,  man¬ 
ageable  via  web  browser 

•  FlexEvents™  E-mails  or 
pages  you  before  users 
know  of  problems 


Internetworking 

Solutions  starting  at  $399 


•  Complete  protection  for 
hubs,  switches  and  routers 

•  Managed  enclosures  for 
every  server  platform  and 
internetworking  equipment 

•  Remote  power  manage¬ 
ment  reboot  and  diagnosis 

•  Automatic  paging 
when  network  power 
anomalies  occur 

•  Data,  network  and  serial 
protection 


Datacenter 

Solutions 
starting  at 

$3,599 

•  Power  Array™  technology 
promises  peace  of  mind 
for  any  size  data  centre 

•  Scalability  allows 
modular  expansion  and 
reconfiguration  as  your 
datacenter  grows 

•  Symmetra™  reduces  risk 
of  system  downtime 
with  N+l  redundancy 

•  Complete  integration  into 
all  popular  enterprise 
management  systems 


Enterprise 

Solutions 
Starting  at 


•  For  site-wide  protection 
from  lOkVAto  infinity 

•  Innovative  Delta  conver- 
sion  design  means 
unmatched  efficiency 
and  low  operating  costs 

•  Small  footprint  saves 
facility  space 

•  APC  Power  Consultation 
identifies  problems 
before  they  occur 


Storms,  blown  fuses,  backhoes... 
the  causes  of  power  problems  are 
numerous,  and  the  results  painful: 
data  loss  and  damage  to  your 
expensive  hardware.  When  power 
fails,  APC  prevails  with  award¬ 
winning  surge  suppressors,  bat¬ 


tery  backup,  security  enclosures 
and  management  software  to 
deliver  end-to-end  reliability,  guar¬ 
anteed.  So  ask  your  favorite 
reseller  about  APC  peace  of  mind 
or  visit  our  Web  site  today  for  an 
APC  solution  for  you! 


Find  out  why  APC  has  won  over  130 
awards  for  reliability  and  visit 
www.apcc.com  today. 


Legendary  Reliability™ 


"Because  power  failure  is  not 
acceptable,  APC  Smart-UPS® 
are  our  standard.  ” 

Paul  Thacker,  Staff  Engineer 
Honda  of  America, 

Information  Services  Group 
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'APC  NetShelters®... offered 
many  advantages  over 
conventional  racks,  such  as 
great  ventilation,  mobility, 
and  security  management.  ” 

Joe  Traina,  Sales  Representative, 
AlphaNet  Solutions,  Inc. 


“ APC  has  innovative  technolo¬ 
gy  which  promises  reliability, 
Symmetra™  interacts 
smoothly  with  both  hardware 
and  software. " 

Ron  O’Reilly,  Field  Support 
Formerly  Manager/IS, 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA 


Expert  Advice 

LESSONS  LEARNED  FROM  PEOPLE  IN  THE  KNOW 


Confessions  of  a 
Software  Salesman 

Or  how  to  avoid  getting  stiffed 

BY  WAYNE  E.  POLLARD 


YOU  KNOW  THE  OLD  JOKE: 

What’s  the  difference  between 
a  software  salesman  and  a 
used-car  salesman?  A  used- 
car  salesman  knows  when 
he’s  lying.  Well,  I’m  going  to  tell  you 
something  that  you’ve  probably  sus¬ 
pected:  So  does  the  software  salesman. 
And  if  he  doesn’t  know  when  he  is 
lying,  he  definitely  knows  when  he  is 
stretching  the  truth. 

Do  you  remember  what  happened 
to  the  Oklahoma  City  Water  Utilities 
Trust?  In  1992  the  utilities  corpora¬ 
tion  unknowingly  became  a  beta  site 
after  spending  $1.3  million  on  soft¬ 


ware  that  turned  out  to  be  vaporware 
(see  “Double  Jeopardy,”  CIO  Section 
2,  Oct.  15,  1998).  The  truth  is,  peo¬ 
ple  buy  software  that’s  not  ready  for 
prime  time  more  often  than  they’d 
like  to  admit.  And  managers  who  buy 
vaporware  don’t  like  to  talk  about  it: 
Regardless  of  whatever  half-truths, 
misrepresentations  or  lies  the  software 
vendors  told,  it’s  the  IS  department 
that  appears  incompetent. 

The  software-buying  process  can 
be  intimidating.  However,  there  are 
several  things  you  can  do  (starting 
with  your  next  software  purchase)  to 
increase  your  chances  of  a  prudent 


investment.  Let’s  begin  with  the 
request  for  proposal  (RFP).  RFP 
responses  from  software  vendors  can 
be  like  those  gossip  papers  you  see  in 
the  supermarket  near  the  cashier — a 
few  facts  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
fiction.  That’s  because  salespeople 
answer  questions  positively  in  the  first 
round  to  avoid  being  knocked  out 
before  they  can  demonstrate  their 
software.  As  a  buyer,  you  need  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  facts  from  the  fiction.  Let 
vendors  know  that  they  can’t  put  it  in 
the  proposal  if  it’s  not  in  the  software. 
If  they  need  to  customize  their  soft¬ 
ware  in  order  to  fulfill  the  request, 
they  must  tell  you.  Also,  features  and 
functionality  planned  for  future  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  software  should  include 
time  frames  for  their  inclusion. 

Deadly  Demos 

You’ve  read  the  RFPs,  selected  the  final¬ 
ists  and  are  ready  for  the  software 
demos.  How  can  you  determine  what 
is  software  and  what  is  vaporware? 
Software  salespeople  set  up  demos  to 
work  the  way  they  want:  More  impor¬ 
tant  than  knowing  the  functions  and 
features  to  show,  they  know  which  to 
avoid.  At  one  company’s  demonstra¬ 
tion,  the  application  used  was  basi¬ 
cally  a  shell — salespeople  simply 
ignored  the  icons  that  didn’t  work. 

There  are  a  few  things  you  can  do  to 
help  determine  if  a  demo  is  a  real  appli¬ 
cation.  First,  don’t  let  the  salespeople 
rush  through  critical  features.  Stop  and 
ask  questions.  Have  them  click  on 
icons,  do  searches  and  run  reports.  The 
key  is  to  have  the  salespeople  actually 
demonstrate  features  and  function¬ 
ality  as  opposed  to  describing  them. 
Remember,  a  demo  that  works  with 
one  user — the  salesperson — may  not 
be  scalable  to  hundreds  of  users. 

Bring  the  vendor’s  RFP  response  to 
the  software  demo.  I  know  of  one 
company  that  pointed  out  to  the  ven¬ 
dor  how  the  product  described  in  the 
RFP  differed  from  the  actual  applica¬ 
tion.  Make  the  vendor  accountable. 
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Voice  &  dote  together 

(snug  fit  for  business  now,  future  growth). 


We  make  the  things  that 
make  communications  w 


Enough  promises  (convergence  this,  convergence  that).  Your  business 
needs  voice  and  data  together — now!  There's  a  communications  revolution 
going  on.  And  Lucent  Technologies  offers  a  wide  range  of  applications  to  give 
you  a  competitive  edge.  Example:  with  CentreVu®  Internet  Solutions,  customers 
browsing  your  Web  site  can  talk  to  a  call  center  agent  at  same  time  over  same 
phone  line  (watch  Voice  over  IP  send  sales  and  customer  satisfaction  soaring). 
Lucent  networking  know-how  brings  the  reliability  of  voice  to  voice  and  data. 

See  how  peas-in-a-pod  compatibility  can  give  your  business  a  long-term  growth 
spurt  at  1-800-221-1223,  ext.  478  or  www.lucent.com/enterprise. 
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Expert  Advice 


And  make  sure  that  the  version  used  to 
answer  the  RFP  is  the  same  version  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  demo. 

Watch  out  for  the  old  bait-and- 
switch.  You  don’t  want  to  buy  one  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  application  and  actually  get 
another.  Given  a  choice  between  demon¬ 
strating  an  old  version  or  the  next 
release,  a  software  salesperson  will  typ¬ 
ically  show  the  update  if  it  has  more  fea¬ 
tures  and  isn’t  too  buggy.  Fine  for  the 
salesperson,  potentially  bad  for  you  if 
what  you  are  seeing  is  vaporware.  Ask, 
“Is  this  the  version  that  is  currently  avail¬ 
able?”  You  don’t  want  to  buy  something 
you  can’t  use  right  away. 

If  the  salesperson  demonstrates  a  new 
version  of  software,  ask  if  it’s  an  upgrade 
or  a  new  application  altogether.  Software 
that’s  written  in  a  different  language  from 
its  predecessor  is  more  than  an  upgrade — 
it’s  a  new  application.  And  it  may  not 
have  been  sufficiently  tested  before  ship¬ 
ment  to  you.  Ask  the  salesperson  for  a 
technical  document  that  clearly  states  the 
differences  between  the  old  and  new  ver¬ 
sions.  This  request  is  not  unusual.  Beware 
of  customizations.  Demos  can  be  cus¬ 
tomized  so  much  that  you  wouldn’t  rec¬ 
ognize  the  real  product.  This  is  especially 
true  if  a  vendor  says  it  specializes  in  your 
vertical  market.  Ask,  “Did  you  cus¬ 
tomize  this  demo?”  and  if  the  answer  is 
yes,  find  out  what  specifically  was  cus¬ 
tomized.  It’s  easy  to  hack  together  a 
demo  that  shows  enough — though  lim¬ 
ited — functionality  to  suffice  during  the 
typical  software  demo. 


Watch  for  Poker  Faces 

If  a  team  from  the  vendor  comes  to 
demo  the  software,  watch  the  interac¬ 
tion  among  the  members,  their  facial 
expressions  and  body  language.  Do  this 
especially  after  you  ask  a  question.  Did 
one  team  member  look  uneasy  as  the 
other  explained  that  the  application 


could  easily  handle  10,000  users?  Don’t 
be  afraid  to  ask  the  salesperson  if  there 
is  anything  he  wants  to  add. 

Notice  if  team  members  contradict 
each  other  or  if  one  person  interrupts 
another  when  answering  a  question.  An 
inexperienced  salesperson  may  not 
know  the  company  party  line  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  subject  or  may  not  know  how  to 
put  the  right  spin  on  an  answer.  For 
example,  instead  of  saying  that  the  ver¬ 
sion  runs  on  your  platform  but  with 
great  difficulty,  you  may  simply  be  told 
that  it  runs  on  your  platform. 

You  should  pay  special  attention  to 
the  technical  people  in  the  team;  they 
will  usually  give  you  more  reliable 
answers  because  they  are  the  ones  who 
will  suffer  if  you  are  misled.  They’re  the 
ones  dealing  with  your  angry  phone  calls 
while  the  salesperson  moves  on  to 
another  sale.  If  team  members  contra¬ 
dict  each  other  on  functionality,  this 
could  be  a  warning  sign  of  vaporware. 

Truth  or  References 

You’ve  selected  a  vendor.  It  passed  the 
RFP  test.  The  demo  was  great.  Now  you 
are  ready  to  check  references.  Remember, 
just  because  a  salesperson  gives  you  a  ref¬ 
erence  doesn’t  mean  that  the  reference  is 
reliable.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  vendor 
to  give  a  company  a  discount  on  a  pur¬ 
chase  if  it  agrees  to  be  a  reference. 

A  salesperson  will  choose  a  reference 
that  he  has  a  good  relationship  with.  The 
truth  is  that  references  do  sugarcoat. 
This  is  understandable — references  are 
people  too.  Vendors  and 
customers  develop  rela¬ 
tionships.  References  may 
not  want  to  say  something 
negative  about  salespeople 
because  they  want  to  pro¬ 
mote  smooth  relationships. 

Don’t  trust  client  lists. 
Period.  As  many  as  half 
the  clients  on  a  list  may  no 
longer  use  the  software, 
are  unhappy,  use  limited 
functionality  or  are  unwilling  to  be  ref¬ 
erences.  I  have  rarely  seen  an  accurate 
client  list.  Always  ask,  “How  many  of 
your  clients  are  actually  using  the  sys¬ 
tem?”  There  is  a  difference  between  how 
many  clients  have  purchased  the  soft¬ 
ware  and  how  many  have  actually 
implemented  it. 


Beware  of 

1.  A  salesperson  who  doesn't  call  you  back 

2.  The  word  workaround 

3.  Client  name-dropping 

4.  The  application  crashing  during  the  demo 

5.  A  salesperson  who  is  hesitant  to  give  references 


Pop  Quiz 


Some  questions  to  ask  a  vendor's 
references 

►  How  do  you  use  the  system? 

►  How  many  simultaneous  users 


do  you  have? 

►  How  is  the  performance  when  all 
of  the  users  are  on  the  system? 

►  Is  there  anything  about  the  system 
that  you  would  change? 


And  don’t  ask  for  just  three  references, 
as  most  companies  do.  Ask  the  salesper¬ 
son  to  give  you  a  list  of  references  for  you 
to  randomly  call.  Make  sure  that  you  ask 
for  references  with  environments  that 
closely  match  yours.  If  you  are  going  to 
have  1,000  users  on  your  system,  don’t 
call  a  reference  with  10  users. 

Whenever  possible,  make  an  onsite 
visit  to  a  current  client.  You  need  to  see 
people  using  the  software.  You  may  find 
out  that  the  reference  uses  only  one 
module,  limited  functionality  or  a  dif¬ 
ferent  version  of  the  software  altogether. 
At  one  company,  a  client  with  a  charac¬ 
ter-based  system  was  a  reference  for 
Windows  prospects. 

Talk  directly  to  the  users.  They  are 
more  in  touch  with  the  performance 
issues  and  will  usually  tell  you  what  they 
really  like  and  dislike  about  the  system. 
They’ll  reveal  more  if  you  are  sitting  right 
there  in  front  of  them.  Being  onsite,  you 
may  see  the  system  crash  and  find  out 
that  it’s  common  to  have  to  reboot  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  day.  A  salesperson  may  not 
reveal  this  in  a  phone  call,  but  he  can’t 
deny  it  if  you  are  there  when  it  happens. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  buying  software 
is  like  buying  a  used  car:  You  don’t  know 
if  you’ve  bought  a  lemon  until  it’s  too  late. 
However,  if  you  keep  in  mind  some  of  the 
tips  I  mentioned,  you  will  decrease  your 
chances  of  buying  vaporware,  becoming 
an  unwitting  beta  site  and  watching  your 
software  investment  evaporate.  QE1 


Former  Marketing  Director  Wayne  E. 
Pollard  has  performed  hundreds  of  soft¬ 
ware  demos.  Currently  a  freelance  mar¬ 
ket  researcher,  he  can  be  reached  at 
wpollard@home.com. 
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You  can't  run  an 


e-business 


using  client/server  technology. 


"SAP  IS  THE  LEADING  GLOBAL  PROVIDER 
OF  CLIENT/SERVER  BUSINESS  APPLICATION 

SOLUTIONS  •  — Source:  SAP  Web  Site 


“PeopleSoft’s  strategy  includes  a  dedicated 
focus  on  client/server  applications...” 

— Source:  PeopleSoft  Web  Site 

X  _ _ 

"BAAN  IS  A  LEADING  PROVIDER  OF  ENTERPRISE 
BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  SOFTWARE  FOR  AN 
OPEN  SYSTEMS,  CLIENT/SERVER  COMPUTING 

ENVIRONMENT.'  — Source:  Baan  SEC  Filing  514198 


"The  Siebel  Enterprise  Applications  are 
comprised  of  a  broad  range  of  advanced 
client/server  application  products... 

—Source:  Siebel  SEC  Filing  1 1/13198 


Every  Oracle®  application — from  Customer  Relationship 
Management  to  Manufacturing  and  Supply  Chain — runs  on 
your  corporate  Internet  and  the  Web.  Now  you  know  why 


most  e-business  runs  on  Oracle. 
ivtvw.oracle.com/ info/ 37  or  call  1-800-633-0739,  ext.  23908 


ORACLE 

100%  Pure  Internet 


©1999  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation. 
All  other  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


IN  THIS  SECTION 


The  data  in  your  en- 
terprise  network  zips  mer¬ 
rily  along,  so  long  as  it 
doesn’t  have  far  to  go.  With¬ 
in  a  single  structure,  or  be¬ 
tween  adjacent  buildings,  you  can 
transmit  data  at  anywhere  from 
100Mbps  to  a  gigabit  per  second.  But 
just  try  sending  data  over  ordinary  phone 
lines  and  you  max  out  at  a  paltry  56Kbps.  If 
you’re  sending  data  cross-country,  the  next 
economic  step  is  likely  a  frame-relay  network. 

But  what  happens  in  that  twilight  zone  between 
1  and  30  miles  away,  where  you  want  to  link  to 
a  building  that’s  close  enough  to  reach  but  not 
close  enough  to  touch? 

That  was  the  problem  facing  David  Larrick,  director 
of  information  services  for  the  city  of  Salina,  Kan.  He 
wanted  to  link  15  offices  around  the  city  but  was  stymied 
by  a  lack  of  bandwidth.  Remembers  Larrick,  “The  most 
attractive  option  seemed  to  be  a  frame-relay  connection 
through  Southwestern  Bell,  but  it  wasn’t  that  much  faster 
than  dial-up,  and  it  cost  $150  per  node.” 

Larrick  decided  to  explore  alternatives,  and  after  a 
year  of  study  he  found  the  answer:  the  wireless  data 
bridge,  a  new  kind  of  transport 
that’s  gaining  acceptance  in  the 
enterprise  environment.  Larrick  sub¬ 
sequently  made  15  wireless  connec¬ 
tions  across  the  city,  transmitting 
data  at  3Mbps,  effectively  creating 
an  Ethernet  in  the  sky.  “It’s  not  per¬ 
fect,”  Larrick  concedes.  “We’ve  had 
some  interference,  but  we’re  contin¬ 
uing  to  expand  the  network.  You 
can’t  find  equivalent  speed  for  the 
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extend  the  enterprise 
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money.”  Actual  cost  of  each  transceiver  in  the  Salina  sys¬ 
tem  is  $2,000,  so  when  Larrick  installed  the  wireless  net¬ 
work  instead  of  the  frame-relay  network,  he  calculated 
that  each  bridge  would  pay  for  itself  in  two  years. 

Bridge  Work 

Like  most  technologies,  wireless  networking  has  both 
decreased  in  cost  and  increased  in  reliability  over  the  last 
few  years.  More  than  a  dozen  wireless  networking  com¬ 
panies — some  pioneers  in  the  field,  others  fleeing  the 
shrinking  defense  industry — are  targeting  CIOs  with 
promises  of  connectivity  in  places  previously  considered 
unfeasible:  everywhere  from  cities  to  universities  to  race¬ 
tracks.  Although  you  set  up  wireless  networks  in  rings, 
stars  or  any  other  traditional  network  configuration,  the 
point-to-point  connection  that  extends  the  wired  net¬ 
work  is  currently  the  most  common. 

In  fact,  there  are  so  many  different  flavors  of  the  wire¬ 
less  bridges  providing  these  point-to-point  connections 
that  you  might  as  well  be  comparison-shopping  at 
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Baskin-Robbins. 

To  start  with,  you  can  choose  the  method 
of  sending  data:  either  through  microwaves 
(a.k.a.  radio  waves),  the  most  commonly 
used  method,  or  through  lasers  (a.k.a.  in¬ 
frared  or  optical).  Some  microwave  systems 
require  licenses  from  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  while  laser  sys¬ 
tems  are  unlicensed. 

What  makes  comparison-shopping  even 
more  confusing  is  the  profusion  of  wired 
options.  Point-to-point  T1  telephone  lines 
operate  at  a  mere  1.5Mbps  and  generally 
cost  at  least  $500  per  month.  Fiber  rings  are 
many  times  faster,  but  they  cost  multiple 
thousands  per  month  and  aren’t  available 
everywhere.  You  can  lease  dark  fiber,  so 
called  because  it  is  unused  part  of  the  time, 
from  local  utilities  who  share  their  internal 
fiber-optic  networks.  The  speed  is  excellent 
and  the  usage  fees  reasonable,  but  the  util¬ 
ity  is  selling  capacity,  not  service;  that  means 
you’re  responsible  for  installing  and  man¬ 
aging  the  access  equipment.  Cable  modems 
and  digital  subscriber  lines  work  well  for 
telecommuters,  but  not  as  network  exten¬ 
sions  for  remote  offices. 

More  on  Microwaves 

Wireless  bridges  using  microwave  technol¬ 
ogy  account  for  the  majority  of  wireless 
installations.  They  fall  into  two  categories: 
those  that  use  the  unlicensed  portion  of  the 
radio  spectrum  and  those  that  operate 
within  the  licensed,  or  commercial,  bands. 
Because  the  unlicensed  bands  are  open  to 
anyone,  they’re  also  subject  to  the  most 
interference;  as  a  result,  most  of  the  bridges 
in  this  category  are  designed  to  operate  in 
the  presence  of  considerable  interference. 
Prices  for  unlicensed  wireless  bridges  range 
from  under  $2,000  per  transceiver  to  more 
than  twice  that  amount.  Considering  that  a 
single  month’s  billing  for  equivalent  leased- 
line  capacity  may  exceed  the  price  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  pair  of  access  points,  unlicensed  wire¬ 
less  bridges  can  be  a  bargain. 

Although  you  can  transmit  at  a  rate  of 
2Mbps,  the  average  speed  for  these  systems 
today  is  10Mbps,  equivalent  to  more  than 
six  T1  lines.  One  vendor,  Wi-LAN  Inc., 
recently  announced  a  system  claiming  trans¬ 
mission  rates  of  up  to  40Mbps,  and  others 
are  bound  to  follow.  Its  competitors  include 
Aeronet,  BreezeCom,  C-Spec  Corp.,  Clar¬ 
ion  Corp.  of  America,  Glenayre  Electronics 


Leasing  Licensed  Capacity 

Alternatives  for  keeping  networking 
costs  down 


OR  I.T.  MANAGERS  SEEK- 
ing  wireless  networking 
alternatives,  the  smorgas¬ 
bord  of  options  can  be 
confusing  (see  “Ethernet 
in  the  Sky,”  Page  62).  In  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  wireless  bridges  using 
microwave  technology  (as 
opposed  to  laser  technology), 
there  is  a  further  delineation — 


WIRELESS  NETWORKS 


using  unlicensed  or  licensed  fre¬ 
quencies.  With  the  recent  open¬ 
ing  of  new  licensed  radio 
frequencies  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission, 
you’re  likely  to  hear  more  about 
the  latter  and  the  possibility  of 
leasing  wireless  capacity. 

In  these  networks,  capacity 
is  normally  shared  with  other 
subscribers,  though  in  some 
cases  subscribers  can  lease  dedi¬ 
cated  bandwidth.  Because  of  the 
high  cost  of  on-premises  sub¬ 
scriber  equipment  and  the  rela¬ 
tively  abundant  bandwidth,  one 
transceiver  will  normally  be 
shared  among  a  multitude  of 
subscribers  in  a  business  park  or 
large  office  building. 

Currently,  you  can  lease 
single-bridge  connections  from 
telecommunications  companies 
like  WinStar  Communications 
Inc.  of  New  York  City,  Advanced 
Radio  Telecom  Corp.  of  Belle¬ 
vue,  Wash.,  and  Teligent  Inc.  of 
Vienna,  Va.,  which  own  licenses 
in  the  various  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets.  An  exclusive  connection 
may  have  fiberlike  capacity, 
offering  several  hundred 
megabits  per  second  throughput. 

Consider  also  point-to- 
multipoint  systems,  where  the 
carrier  actually  maintains  a  net¬ 
work  with  a  central  switch  that 
serves  a  metropolitan  area.  Your 


own  transceivers  connect  to  the 
central  hub,  which  will  retrans¬ 
mit  back  to  the  desired  location. 
These  networks,  such  as  those 
offered  by  HomeNet 
Communications  Inc.  of  Warner- 
Robins,  Ga.,  and  Global  Pacific 
Internet  of  Orange,  Calif.,  pri¬ 
marily  operate  over  the  licensed 
spectrum  in  the  2  8  GHz  to 
31  GHz  range  (designated  as  the 
local  multipoint  distribution 
service,  or  LMDS,  bands)  or  at 
3  8 GHz.  The  networks  set  up  by 
Teligent,  which  currently  operate 
in  26  metropolitan  areas,  are  the 
exception,  utilizing  the  24GHz 
licensed  spectrum. 


Some  telecom  vendors,  such 
as  the  SpeedChoice  network  y, 


in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  operate  in  the 
“wireless  cable”  bands  located  in 
the  2GHz  spectrum  that  are  pri¬ 
marily  used  for  subscriber  televi¬ 
sion  today.  Several  of  those 
who’ve  purchased  the  recently 
auctioned  LMDS  bands  are 
promising  high-speed  public-data 
networks  across  the  United  States 
with  access  charges  substantially 
below  those  of  frame-relay  sys¬ 
tems,  but  as  we  go  to  press,  not  a 
single  LMDS  system  is  opera¬ 
tional  in  the  United  States,  and 
Teligent  is  the  only  multipoint 
carrier  with  a  significant  national 
presence.  -D.  Sweeney 
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Are  you  ready  for  the  new  customer? 


They  want  your  product 
information,  sales  staff, 
service  plans,  tech  help, 
partners  and  prices  all  to 
fit  on  their  computer  screen. 


E-customers  are  a  demanding  bunch.  They  don’t  want  to  hunt  for  information.  They  don’t 
want  to  search  for  convenience.  They  want  it  here  and  now.  And  that’s  why  they’re 
taking  a  hard  look  at  the  companies  they  deal  with.  Can  they  get  24/7  access?  Can  they 
get  up-to-date,  consolidated  information  from  a  single  source?  Can  they  get  it  delivered 
in  a  personalized  format?  For  many  companies,  those  are  tough  questions — integrating 
their  customer  relationship  management  systems  with  their  web  site  is  asking  a  lot. 
This  is  where  Vantive  clicks  in. 

A  leader  in  customer- facing  applications  since  1990,  Vantive’s  high-performance 
architecture  gives  customers  a  360  degree  view  of  your  company.  In  turn,  it  gives 
you  a  complete  picture  of  the  customer — with  powerful  agent  solutions.  By  extending 
your  enterprise  to  the  web,  Vantive  helps  you  manage  the  customer  lifecycle.  So  no 
matter  how  they  interact  with  you  (web,  phone,  fax  or  in-person),  you  can  meet  their 
needs — from  buying  to  support.  It’s  the  kind  of  integration  companies  like  yours  have 
been  wrestling  with.  And  the  kind  of  service  e-customers  demand. 

Contact  Vantive  to  receive  a  white  paper  on  e-business. 


www.vantive.com 

1-800-VANTIVE 


vanuve 

the  e-customer  company 


©  1999  Vantive.  Vantive  is  a  trademark  of  The  Vantive  Corporation.  We  acknowledge  all  other  trademarks  and  logos. 
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Inc.,  Lucent  Technologies  Inc.,  Proxim  Inc.,  Raytheon 
Co.,  and  RadioLAN,  among  others.  Don’t  forget  that 
the  throughput  rates  a  company  claims  are  invariably 
under  “best  case”  conditions  and  correlate  to  the  short¬ 
est  distance  the  bridges  support.  Naturally,  the  farther 
you  send  the  data,  the  longer  it  takes  to  get  there. 
Because  of  this,  the  stated  maximum  range  can  be  an 
arbitrary  number;  however,  25-  to  30-mile  ranges  are 
not  out  of  the  question  with  appropriate  antennas. 

But  speed  isn’t  the  only  issue.  “For  us,  wireless  was 
the  only  real  choice  because  a  cable  connection  wasn’t 
feasible,”  says  Don  Wood,  systems  administrator  for 
the  Michigan  Speedway  in  Brooklyn,  Mich.,  part  of 
the  NASCAR  circuit,  who  installed  hardware  from 
Wi-LAN.  “We  needed  to  connect  to  buildings  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  race  track  and  we  couldn’t  lay 
cable  over  or  under  the  track.” 

Others  simply  don’t  want  to  rely  on  the  local  phone 
company  for  leased  T1  connections  for  business  rea¬ 
sons.  “We’re  an  ISP,  so  we’re  essentially  competing 
with  the  local  phone  company,”  notes  Steve  Berman, 
president  of  HomeNet  Communications  Inc.  in 
Warner-Robins,  Ga.,  and  a  recent  convert  to  the  wire¬ 
less  camp.  “Our  C-Spec  wireless  network  let  us  com¬ 
pete  on  an  equal  footing,  which  was  not  the  case  with 
leased  lines.” 


Virtual  Conferencing 

Videoconferencing  systems  are  great  if  you're  always 
communicating  with  the  same  people,  but  what  happens  if 
you  want  to  conduct  a  conference  with  customer  prospects 
or  journalists  or  stock  analysts  who  don't  have  the  same  system  as 
you?  Centra  Software  Inc.'s  Conference  is  designed  to  work  as  a 
virtual  conferencing  system  over  the  Web  for  these  kind  of  ad  hoc 
conferences,  which  can  include  everything  from  sales  calls  to  large- 
scale  online  briefings  of  up  to  1,000  people.  Users  can  conduct  real¬ 
time  application  demonstrations,  streaming-slide  presentations, 
real-time  polling,  text  chat,  Web  surfing  and  attendee-tracking 
functions. 

Part  of  its  Centra  99  product  line,  which  includes  the  currently 
shipping  Symposium  client/server  audioconferencing  product, 
Conference  does  not  require  the  other  modules  to  function.  Centra 
is  also  announcing  five  new  training  templates  that  work  with  both 
products;  the  templates  allow  easy  setup  of  training  sessions  for 
sales,  marketing,  training,  channel  management  and  customer  ser¬ 
vice  employees.  Centra  Conference  runs  on  Windows  95,  98  and  NT, 
Macintosh  and  Solaris;  prices  start  at  $25,000  for  a  50-user  concur¬ 
rent  license.  For  more  information,  call  781  994-1068  or  visit 
www.centra.com. 


Let's  Talk  Lasers 

If  you  really  want  to  be  technical  about  it,  there  are 
two  laser  options:  free  air  and  diffuse.  The  first  uses  a 
focused  beam  on  a  single  frequency  while  the  latter 
“diffuses”  data  over  multiple  frequencies  (obviously, 
these  frequencies  are  different  from  the  ones  that 
microwave  systems  use).  Eagle  Optoelectronics 
LLC  and  PAV  Data  Systems  Ltd.  offer  both  kinds; 
AstroTerra  Corp.  and  Canon  Inc.  offer  the  former, 
while  Jolt  Ltd.  and  A.T.  Schindler  Communications 
Inc.  offer  the  latter. 

The  less-expensive  diffuse  laser  systems  work  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  way  as  your  typical  remote-control 
device  with  an  infrared  signal.  They  transmit  data  at 
about  the  same  speed  as  the  microwave  systems 
(around  10Mbps),  but  their  maximum  range  is  only 
about  one-and-a-half  miles. 

“Infrared  is  a  good  technology  in  very  particular 
applications,”  explains  Gary  Lech,  manager  of  the 
information  systems  division  for  the  city  of  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif.,  who’s  used  both  laser  and  microwave 
bridges.  Initially,  Lech  used  an  infrared  bridge  to  link 
several  of  the  city’s  downtown  offices,  but  ultimately 
he  switched  to  a  microwave  bridge  because  the  IR 
equipment  stopped  working  or  became  foggy  when 
pigeons  walked  in  front  of  it. 

Where  laser  systems  burn  up  the  competition  is 
with  speed.  Naturally,  this  doesn’t  come  cheap.  In 
terms  of  capacity,  some  laser  systems  rival  fiber-optics- 


Wearable  Wireless 


Holy  utility  belt!  remember  how  Batman  used  to  have 
everything  imaginable  strapped  to  his  waist  to  make  his 
daring  escapes?  Motorola  Inc.  has  adapted  this  for  the 
mobile  professional  and  created  the  PageWriter  2000,  a  3.8-inch- 
by-2.9-inch-by-1  -inch  pager  (about  the  size  of  a  bar  of  soap)  that 
combines  e-mail,  fax,  paging  and  even  the  ability  to  download 
information  from  the  Internet  (depending  on  your  network  and 
the  services  you  subscribe  to).  It  even  has  a  QWERTY  keyboard  for 
outgoing  messages  (the  display  shows  10  lines  of  27  characters  at 
a  time). 

Bundled  software  includes  data  access  and  address-book  capa¬ 
bilities,  and  the  pager  can  be  customized  to  perform  a  multitude  of 
business  applications,  including 
sales  automation,  financial  tracking, 
medical-information  gathering  and 
real-estate  updates.  The  pager 
includes  1MB  of  flash  memory  and 
256KB  of  static  RAM.  An  optional 
docking  station  provides  PC  con¬ 
nectivity,  enabling  users  to  install 
software  applications  or  upgrades 
from  the  PC.  A  rechargeable  bat¬ 
tery  lasts  a  week  between  charges;  a 
holster,  battery  and  charger  are  included,  it 
costs  $360.  For  more  information,  call  800  548-9954, 

Ext.  2,  or  visit  www.motorola.com/smartpagers. 
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The  sales  reports  you  just  posted  to 
2,000  users  could  generate  thousands  of  queries. 

(No  problem.  Your  users  can  get  their  own  answers 

in  seconds  with  Cognos.) 


The  Cognos  Enterprise  Business  Intelligence 
solution  gives  you  the  infrastructure  for 
delivering  status  and  business  performance 
reports  to  every  user  across  the  enterprise.  But 
then  Cognos  goes  much  further.  In  seconds,  users 
can  find  the  information  they  need  to  understand 
a  trend  or  exception,  identify  the  cause  of  a 
problem,  or  maximize  an  opportunity. 


Whether  it’s  transaction-level  detail  or 
investigating  patterns  and  trends  in  summarized 
information,  Cognos  delivers  everything  users 
need  to  understand  the  business — plus 
everything  you  need  for  fast  deployment,  central 
administration,  and  rapid  return  on  investment. 
To  find  out  more  about  Cognos  Enterprise  Business 
Intelligence,  call  1-800-426-4667,  ext.  2099. 


Better  Decisions  Every  Day- 

Cognos,  the  Cognos  logo,  and  Better  Decisions  Every  Day  are  trademarks  of  Cognos  Inc. 

—  www.cognos.com/freetrial  — 
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Emerging 

Technology 

based  networks.  Expect  to  pay  about  $10,000  per 
access  point,  but  speeds  start  at  around  155Mbps. 
(For  leasing  alternatives,  see  “Leasing  Licensed  Capac¬ 
ity,”  Page  64.) 

Some  IT  folks  are  willing  to  pay  the  price.  “For  us, 
laser  was  the  only  way  of  maintaining  the  speed  of  our 
network,”  says  Mario  Pena,  network  systems  engineer 
for  Palomar  Pomerado  Health  System,  a  health  main¬ 
tenance  organization  with  multiple  locations  in  the  San 
Diego  area.  “We  have  an  internal  ATM  network  with 
a  100-megabit  switch.  Our  155-megabit  system  lets 
the  network  operate  at  full  speed.”  Pena  also  touts  the 
laser’s  reliability,  citing  only  one  outage  over  the  last 
several  months,  which  was  attributed  to  fog. 

What's  the  Holdup? 

So  if  wireless  bridges  are  so  great,  why  isn’t  everyone 
using  them  to  avoid  the  cost  of  laying  copper  or  fiber? 
While  for  the  most  part  they  integrate  seamlessly  with 
an  Ethernet  LAN,  they  are  not  plug-and-play.  They 
have  to  be  carefully  positioned,  and  where  there  is  a 
lot  of  interference  they  may  not  perform  well.  They’re 
pretty  much  restricted  to  line-of-sight  transmissions, 
and  if  a  clear  field  of  view  isn’t  present  between  the 
points  to  be  linked,  then  the  user  must  resort  to  rooftop 
repeaters,  which  may  involve  rental  fees. 

As  Lech  discovered  in  Walnut  Creek,  wireless  bridges 
are  vulnerable  to  weather  conditions  and  may  be  blocked 
by  any  solid  obstruction.  The  higher  frequency 
microwave  systems  are  similarly  embarrassed  by  wet 
weather,  although  some  of  that  can  be  overcome  by 
increasing  their  transmitting  power,  which  is  usually  lim¬ 
ited  to  avoid  eye  injuries.  The  maximum  range  of  lasers 
is  a  few  miles,  and  the  transceivers  themselves  require 
regular  lens  cleaning. 

Pardon  the  expression,  but  the  spectrum  of  choice 
in  wireless  bridges-whether  microwave  or  laser — 
is  wide.  As  with  any  networking  decision,  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  method  relates  variously  to  the  data  trans¬ 
mission  speed  needed  and  the  distance  to  be  covered. 
For  the  IT  staffer  who  must  serve  a  large  metropolitan 
area  but  doesn’t  want  to  traverse  so  much  territory,  the 
advantages  are  many. 

Randy  Moczygemba,  former  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent  of  federal  programs  at  the  Lamesa  school  district 
in  Lamesa,  Texas,  has  succeeded  in  wirelessly  linking 
every  campus  in  the  district  in  one  metropolitan  net¬ 
work  spanning  15  miles  using  a  microwave  system  that 
transmits  over  a  licensed  section  of  the  commercial 
spectrum.  “I  can  see  any  file  server  in  the  network  from 
any  individual  workstation,”  Moczygemba  exults, 
“and  I  can  manage  the  entire  system  from  any  station 
as  well.”  H0 


Dan  Sweeney  is  a  technology  writer  based  in  Burbank, 
Calif.  He  can  be  reached  at  dswee34359@aol.com. 


Mouse  and  Keystroke  Metrics 

Determining  the  efficiency  of  your  software  applications 
and  processes  is  no  easy  task.  It's  hard  to  get  users  to  take 
time  from  their  work  and  consider  what  they're  doing, 
keystroke  by  keystroke,  and  whether  there's  an  easier  way  they 
could  do  it.  Automating  this  process  can  be  expensive,  but  it  makes 
sense.  The  latest  entry  into  this  metrics  market  is  Keylime  Software 
Inc.'s  Echoes.  It  measures,  quantifies  and  reports  on  how  users  tra¬ 
verse  software  applications  by  feature,  mouse  click  and  keystroke. 

According  to  the  company,  the  feedback  it  provides  can  help  in 
five  key  areas:  training 
(who  needs  it  and  how 
much);  help  desk 
(understanding  user 
patterns  and  analyzing 
trouble  spots  in  the 
application);  application 
development  (stream¬ 
lining  features);  QA 
(designing  test  suites 
based  on  user  patterns); 
and  operations  (analyz¬ 
ing  usage  data  to  ensure  your  company  is  using  all  the  licenses  it 
paid  for).  Given  this  wide  range  of  capabilities,  the  starting  price 
tag  of  $50,000  for  a  site  license  may  not  be  surprising.  For  more 
information,  call  619  509-0055,  Ext.  230,  or  visit  www.keylime 
software.com. 


Presto-Web  Components 

Creating  web  components  from  legacy  data  is  no  piece 
of  cake,  but  as  companies  strive  to  link  current  back-end 
systems  to  electronic  commerce  and  other  Web-based  appli¬ 
cations,  it  becomes  more  important.  Informission  Group  Inc.'s 
Recyc-Web  is  a  software  transformation  tool  designed  to  take 
legacy  data  and  divide  its  business  objects  and  rules  into  software 
components  and  middleware  code  that  enables  Web  transactions. 

As  a  reengineering  tool,  Recyc-Web  is  designed  to  speed  up 
migration  projects  by  using  fewer  programmers  and  automating 
more  of  the  process.  Its  features  include  a  syntactic  and  semantic 
analyzer,  pattern  matching,  concept  recognition,  plausible  reason¬ 
ing  and  program  slicing.  It  can  also  tackle  reverse  engineering,  code 
generation  and  the  object-wrapping  of  legacy  code.  It  runs  on  a 
Windows  NT-based  server  powered  by  a  400MHz  Pentium  proces¬ 
sor;  client  PCs  can  run  Windows  95,  98  or  NT  and  require  a  300MHz 
Pentium  processor,  128MB  of  RAM  and  5GB  of  disk  space.  Pricing  is 
based  on  a  leasing  model  dependent  on  the  number  of  Recyc-Web 
users  (not  of  the  ultimate  application)  and  the  amount  of  time  they 
need  to  use  it;  according  to  the  company,  conversion  of  a  medium- 
size  application  costs  approximately  $100,000.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  514  843-2001  or  visit  www.informission.ca. 
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Teleglobe 


Kight  on  Jratk. 


Teleglobe  is  a  proud  sponsor  of  the 
Formula  One  British  American  Racing  Team. 


Right  on  lime. 


You  need  a  telecom  provider  you  can  rely  on.  Your  logical  choice:  Teleglobe. 

An  industry  leader  with  nearly  50  years  of  experience  and  expertise. 

What  puts  us  ahead  of  the  rest?  Look  at  our  track  record.  Hundreds  of  carriers, 
Internet  service  providers,  broadcasters  and  multinationals  depend  on 
Teleglobe  to  stay  connected  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  With  turn-key  voice  and 
data  solutions  from  long  distance  and  private  lines  to  high-speed  global 
Internet  access. 

Then  look  at  our  network.  It's  capacity.  It's  performance.  It's  reliability. 

It's  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  Capable  of  handling  your  traffic  efficiently, 
while  lowering  your  costs  of  doing  business  across  240  countries  and 
territories.  At  prices  that  won't  leave  you  spinning  out  of  control. 

Now  we're  switching  into  high  gear  with  GlobeSystems;m  the  next  generation  network. 

Blending  next-generation  optical,  packet  and  cable  technology  to 
deliver  telephony,  Internet,  data  and  video  services  —  all  from  one 
global  network. 


The  time  is  right  for  considering  Teleglobe.  Give  us  a  call  at 
1-888-318-3060  or  visit  our  website  at  www.teleglobe.com. 
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IDG  is  the  world's  leading  IT  media,  research  and 
exposition  company.  Founded  in  1964,  IDG  had  1997 
revenues  of  $2.05  billion  and  has  more  than  9,000 
employees  worldwide.  IDG  offers  the  widest  range  of 
media  options  which  reach  IT  buyers  in  75  countries 
representing  95  percent  of  worldwide  IT  spending. 
IDG's  diverse  product  and  services  portfolio  spans  six 
key  areas  including  print  publishing,  online  publishing, 
expositions  and  conferences,  market  research, 
education  and  training,  and  global  marketing  services. 
More  than  90  million  people  read  one  or  more  of  IDG's 
290  magazines  and  newspapers,  including  IDG's 
leading  global  brands — Computerworld,  PC  World, 
Network  World,  Macworld  and  the  Channel  World  family 
of  publications.  IDG  Books  Worldwide  is  the  fastest- 
growing  computer  book  publisher  in  the  world,  with 
more  than  700  titles  in  38  languages.  The  ". . .  For 
Dummies"  series  alone  has  more  than  50  million  copies 
in  print.  IDG  offers  online  users  the  largest  network  of 
technology-specific  Web  sites  around  the  world  through 
IDG.net  (http://www.idg.net),  which  comprises  more  than 
225  targeted  Web  sites  in  55  countries  worldwide. 
International  Data  Corporation  (IDC)  is  the  world's 
leading  provider  of  information  technology  data,  analysis 
and  consulting,  with  research  centers  in  over  41  countries 
and  more  than  400  research  analysts  worldwide.  IDG 
World  Expo  is  a  leading  producer  of  more  than  168 
globally  branded  conferences  and  expositions  in  35 
countries  including  E3  (Electronic  Entertainment  Expo), 
Macworld  Expo,  ComNet,  Windows  World  Expo,  ICE 
(Internet  Commerce  Expo),  Agenda,  DEMO  and  Spotlight. 
IDG's  training  subsidiary,  ExecuTrain,  is  the  world's 
largest  computer  training  company,  with  more  than  230 
locations  worldwide  and  785  training  courses.  IDG 
Marketing  Services  helps  industry-leading  IT  companies 
build  international  brand  recognition  by  developing 
global  integrated  marketing  programs  via  IDG's  print, 
online  and  exposition  products  worldwide.  Further 
information  about  the  company  can  be  found  at 
www.idg.com. 
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MAXIMIZING  THE  PAYOFF  FROM  I.T. 


The  next  time  you’re  on  an 
airplane,  ask  the  guy  beside 
you  how  much  his  ticket  cost; 
chances  are  the  two  of  you 
paid  different  prices  for  the  same 
uncomfortable  seats.  Depending  on 
when  you  book  your  flight  and  how 
long  you  stay  at  your  destination,  your 
seat  may  cost  hundreds  of  dollars  more — 
or  less — than  your  seatmate’s. 

What  sounds  like  a  disservice  to  full- 
fare  passengers  is  actually  a  shrewd 
strategy  that  airlines  use  to  maximize 
profits  by  forecasting  customer 
demand  and  charging  multiple 
fares  on  single  flights.  Airlines 
hold  as  many  seats  as  possible 
for  last  minute,  full-fare  busi¬ 
ness  travelers,  but  if  they  mis¬ 
calculate  demand  they  end  up 
with  empty  seats. 

The  only  way  airlines  can 
make  that  game  of  chicken 
profitable  is  by  using  a  pas¬ 
senger-demand  forecasting 
system  to  help  decide  what 
to  charge  when.  Most  air¬ 
lines’  systems  work  reason¬ 
ably  well  but  don’t  have  the 
power  necessary  to  mine  all 
available  passenger  data. 

But  United  Airlines  Inc.  has  found  all  the 
power  it  needs  by  using  parallel  process¬ 
ing  technology  to  forecast  demand  and 
increase  profits  by  as  much  as  $100  mil¬ 
lion  a  year. 

Previously,  United  crunched  passen¬ 
ger  data  on  its  MVS  mainframe.  But 
when  the  airline  wanted  to  analyze  data 
more  thoroughly,  the  mainframe,  which 
could  measure  only  point-to-point 
flights,  couldn’t  keep  up.  “Sometimes  the 
old  system  would  make  the  wrong  deci¬ 
sions,”  says  Bob  Bongiorno,  director  of 
research  and  development  at  United’s 
Information  Services  Division  in  Elk 
Grove  Township,  Ill.  That  led  to  impre¬ 
cise  forecasts  and  empty  seats. 

In  early  1997  United  turned  to  paral¬ 
lel  processing,  which  uses  a  large  number 


United  Airlines' 
Passenger 
Demand 
Forecasting 
System 


of  linked  microproces¬ 
sors  that  work  together  to  solve  a  com¬ 
mon  problem.  As  its  parallel  process¬ 
ing  platform,  United  chose  a  scalable 
RS/6000  SP2  system  from  IBM  Corp. 
with  Orchestrate  middleware  from 
Cambridge,  Mass.-based  Torrent  Systems 
Inc.  The  Orchestrate  middleware  allows 
United  to  add  processors  without  having 
to  rewrite  core  code  in  the  system.  “If  we 
had  to  alter  stuff  down  in  the  core  code 
every  time  we  wanted  to  add  processors, 
it  would  require  a  lot  more  risk  as  far  as 
creating  bugs,”  Bongiorno  says. 

The  new  $18  million  system,  dubbed 
Orion,  debuted  in  March  1998  and  is 
now  helping  United  executives  make 
better  decisions  about  which  fare  to 
apply  to  which  seats.  “It  has  made  the 


planning  folks  think  more  along  the  lines 
of  how  people  fly  and  buy,”  says  Ajay 
Singh,  United  Airlines  manager  of  R&D, 
“We’re  getting  closer  to  a  lot  more  real- 
world  analysis.” 

In  addition,  Orion  allows  United  to 
look  at  flight  “paths”  rather  than  “legs,” 
which  means  that  a  flight  from  Boston  to 
Los  Angeles,  with  a  stopover  in  Chicago, 
is  analyzed  as  a  Boston-to-Los  Angeles 
path  rather  than  a  Boston-to-Chicago  leg 
and  a  Chicago-to-Los  Angeles  leg.  That 
probably  doesn’t  mean  much  to  a  pas¬ 
senger,  but  for  United  it  can  mean  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  an  empty  plane 
and  a  full  one  because  United 
planners  know  when  to  lower 
prices  to  fill  a  plane  and  when 
to  wait  for  full-fare  travelers. 

Parallel  processing  was 
uncharted  territory  for  United, 
so  the  middleware  was  key  in 
the  company’s  decision  to  make 
the  switch.  Bongiorno  was  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  new  system 
would  be  difficult  to  maintain 
and  expand  in  the  future.  “But 
Orchestrate  manages  all  the 
lower-level  communication  for 
us,”  says  Bongiorno.  The  mid¬ 
dleware  also  made  it  easy  for 
United  to  scale  up  its  system  from 
16  processors  to  47.  “We  could  do  it 
almost  overnight,”  Bongiorno  says. 

In  the  future,  Orion  can  scale  up  to 
512  processors  and  can  even  be  linked 
to  a  second  RS/6000.  United  doesn’t 
need  all  that  power  right  now,  but 
knowing  it’s  available  gives  the  airline 
the  option  of  someday  using  Orion  for 
other  applications  like  plane  scheduling 
and  fare  setting. 

In  the  meantime,  United  is  enjoying  its 
ability  to  sell  airplane  seats  at  the  high¬ 
est  prices  its  customers  will  pay.  QQ 

Written  by  Alice  Lescb  Kelly,  a  freelance 
writer  based  in  Newton,  Mass.  Send 
Working  Smart  ideas  to  Features  Editor 
Meg  Mitchell  at  mmitchell@cio.com. 
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Windows  NT 

Sorvor  4.0 


JUST  ADD  KINGSTON®  SERVER  MEMORY.  IT  MAY  BE  THE  BEST  INVESTMENT  FOR  THE  FUTURE  YOU’LL  EVER  MAKE. 

According  to  a  new  independent  study,  even  a  modest  investment  can  improve  your  web  servers  performance  by  up  to 
540%t.  Of  course,  choosing  Kingston  memory  makes  your  investment  even  smarter.  Kingston  already  saves 
you  an  average  of  30%  off  the  system  manufacturers’  memory,  and  with  this  special  offer,  you  can  save  up  to 
$750  more.  Kingston  is  also  a  smart  choice  for  superior  reliability.  Every  Kingston  module  is  subjected  to  a 
rigorous  testing  process  to  ensure  absolute  reliability,  integrity  and  100%  compatibility  with  the  system 
or  family  of  systems  for  which  it  is  designed.  Kingston  also  offers  you  a  lifetime  warranty  and  customized  service 
program.  To  find  out  how  Kingston  can  optimize  your  server  performance  and  save  you  money,  visit  our  WBg  T 

3K!  AVt  e  c  h*n  o  logy 
Computing  Without  Limits* 


web  site  at  www.kingston.com/serveroffer.  Or  call  (800)  259-9405. 
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Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?* 


WANT  TO  ACCELERATE  THE  PERFORMANCE 
OF  YOUR  WINDOWS  NT  SERVER? 

(BY  SAY,  540%) 


Kingston  Technology  Company,  17600  Newhope  Street,  Fountain  Valley.  CA  92708  USA,  (714)  435-2600,  Fax  (714)  435-2699.  ©1999  Kingston  Technology  Company.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft,  the  Windows  logo,  Windows  NT  and  Where 
do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  Slates  and/or  other  countries.  All  other  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners  *$750  savings 
is  based  on  $150  off  Kingston  server  memory  Limit  5  units  per  person  OfTer  valid  in  the  US  only.  Offer  available  for  select  128MB  server  modules  only,  credit  card  purchases  only.  Memory  not  for  resale  Offer  valid  from  Apnl  15.  1999  until  July  15. 
1999  Offer  subject  to  change  without  notice.  tTesung  conducted  by  Mindcraft  an  independent  testing  lab. 


